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Announcing the latest addition to the series of .. . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1963-64 


This is the 18th volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. It 
contains public messages and statements, news conferences, and other 
selected papers that were released by the White House between No- 


vember 22, 1963, and December 31, 1964. 


In order to provide docu- 


mentation of the transition following the assassination of President 
Kennedy, all White House releases for the period November 22- 
December 1, 1963, have been included. 


As the President states in the Foreword: “This volume begins in 


tragedy and ends in hope . 


. . The sweep and bulk of this collection 


of my speeches, messages, and other public documents reveal the enor- 
mous range of problems and issues which confront the institution of the 


American Presidency.” 


The 1,800-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 


books. 
and may be purchased for $6.75. 


Book I covers the period November 22, 1963—June 30, 1964, 
Book II covers the period July 1- 


December 31, 1964, and is priced at $7.00. 
All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


20402. 


Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 


sections 32.15-—32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 
materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week, 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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United States Peace Efforts 


The President’s Reply to a Letter From a Group of 
House Members on U.S. Policy in Viet-Nam. 
January 22, 1966 


Dear Mr. Congressman: 

I am responding to you as the first in alphabetical 
order of those Members of the House who have written 
to me under date of January 21 on the search for peace 
in Vietnam. I hope you will share this answer with 
your co-signers. 

I am grateful for your strong support of our effort to 
move the war in Vietnam to the conference table. This 
support is a real encouragement, coupled as it is with the 
equally strong support of our determination to meet our 
commitments in Vietnam. 

I share your interest in effective action through the 
United Nations, and I want you to know that there is no 
part of this whole problem to which we give closer atten- 
tion. I have reviewed this matter many times with 
Ambassador Goldberg, and we have repeatedly consid- 
ered the suggestion you offer. You can be assured that 
he and I are firmly determined to make every possible 
use of the United Nations in moving toward peace, and 
toward an effective ceasefire as part of that purpose. 

Unfortunately, you are correct in your statement that 
the response from the other side has not been encouraging. 
The evidence available to this government indicates only 
continuing hostility and aggressiveness in Hanoi and an 
insistence on the abandonment of South Vietnam to Com- 
munist take-over. We are making no hasty assumptions 
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of any sort, but it is quite another matter to close our eyes 
to the heavy weight of evidence which has accumulated 
during the last month. 

I can give you categorical assurance that there will be 
no abandonment of our peace efforts. Even though it 
is increasingly clear that we have had only a hostile re- 
sponse to the present pause in bombing North Vietnam, 
you can be sure that our unflagging pursuit of peace will 
continue. As I said this week in a letter to Speaker 
McCormack, “Whether the present effort is successful or 
not, our purpose of peace will be constant; we will con- 
tinue to press on every door.” 

And at the same time, I am confident that as elected 
representatives of the American people, you will share 
my determination that our fighting forces in Vietnam 
shall be sustained and supported “by every dollar and 
every gun and every decision” that they must have— 
“whatever the cost and whatever the challenge.” For a 
month we have held our hand in an important area of 
military action. But the infiltration of the aggressor’s 
forces has continued, and so have his attacks on our allies 
I am sure you will agree that we 
have a heavy obligation not to add lightly to the dangers 
our troops must face. 


and on our own men. 


We must give them the support 
they need in fulfillment of the commitment so accurately 
stated in your letter—‘the determination of our Govern- 
ment to resist the terror and aggression which deny the 
people of South Vietnam the right freely to determine 
their own future.” 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


{Honorable Brock Adams, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C] 


NoTE: The letter to which the President replied was signed by 76 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
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Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies 
of Australia 


The President’s Message Upon Learning of the Prime 
Minister’s Decision To Retire. January 24, 1966 


It is with mixed feelings of regret and understanding 
that I have learned of your decision to retire from active 
public life. I say regret because I have deeply valued 
your friendship, your understanding, and your support 
on a range of world issues and, in particular, in connection 
with the struggle to defend the Republic of Vietnam 
against Communist aggression and subversion. I say 
understanding because after 19 years of distinguished 
service as Prime Minister of Australia and a lifetime spent 
in vigorously supporting and defending democratic ideals 
in your own country, in the British Commonwealth, and 
in the world, you have fully established your right to a 
period of rest and contemplation. I will miss your wis- 
dom and sturdy good sense. With cordial best wishes. 


Lynpon B. JouNsON 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Hon. David K. E. Bruce and Douglas Maitland Knight 
asMembers. January 24, 1966 


The President announced today the appointment of 
two new members to the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Commission: Honorable David K. E. Bruce, United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain and Douglas Mait- 
land Knight, President of Duke University. Ambassador 
Bruce is a former member of the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Commission (now discharged) and Dr. Knight 
is a member of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of the Washington Cathe- 
dral, grandson of President Wilson, has agreed to remain 
as Chairman of the Commission and plans to call a meet- 
ing for the near future with the objective of an early 
completion of the Commission’s work. 

The Woodrow Wilson Commission was established by 
the Congress in 1961 for the purpose of evaluating pro- 
posals for, and recommending to the President and the 
Congress, a fitting permanent memorial to President 
Woodrow Wilson. Other members of the Commission 
are: Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., and Senator 
Clifford P. Case of New Jersey; Congressman Cornelius 
Gallagher and Congressman Peter Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey; Chester Huntley of the National Broadcasting 


System ; and George Hartzog, Jr., Director of the National 
Park Service. 
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The Budget for Fiscal Year 1967 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
January 24, 1966 


Director Schultze, Deputy Elmer Staats, dedicated 
members of the Budget Bureau, my friends: 

We are pleased to come here this morning to sign and 
submit to the Congress the budget that we are sending up 
today. We have worked, with your help and advice, for 
many weeks and months now in an attempt to make this 
a responsible budget, and a prudent budget, and a reason- 
able budget that is in keeping with the times in which we 
live. 

I think the budget is responsible because it reflects the 
needs and aspirations of our people. I think it launches 
and reinforces some of the most exciting and beneficial 
American programs that we have known, particularly in 
the field of human development—health and education. 

I think it is a prudent budget because it was conceived 
within the framework of commonsense economy and as 
much efficiency as we could obtain in the Federal Govern- 
ment, under at least our management. 

We have tried since the beginning of this fiscal year to 
get the managers of our Government to reduce expendi- 
tures wherever they possibly could, to eliminate what we 
thought could be termed “fat” programs that were obso- 
lete or outmoded. And we have done that to a point 
where, with the exception of Viet-Nam, our budget this 
next year will be increased by 600 million over the budget 
last year. 

Now in order to do that we had to—by eliminating 
programs, by reducing expenditures, by sale of assets and 
other means—cut 4 billion, 700 million out of the budget. 

And I said to most of my Cabinet officers several times 
that you people over here wanted me to say to them—be- 
fore we passed on how many new dollars they could get 
for new programs—to be able to tell us how many old 
dollars they were saving from the elimination of old 
programs. 


So in short, it came up that they eliminated 4 billion, 
700 million. But when we started passing it out we had 
to go further than that; we passed out 5 billion, three— 
600 million more than last year. Unfortunately, 700 
million of that is in interest payments, or we would be 
actually under last year. 

So that is what we are hoping at the end of the year our 
figures will reflect. We think they will be judged by our 
fellow man, our fellow citizen, as reasonable. We think 
that they will meet the test of fiscal responsibility. We 
think that they reflect that we realize that these are 
somber and uncertain times. 


And we know that if our problems in Viet-Nam can be 
solved, that we can take some of the funds that we neces- 
sarily must spend there in defending our freedom and 
stopping aggression and put on programs for human 
advancement. 
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Now as I sign this budget today, it reflects what the 
Budget Director, the Deputy Director, members of what 
I consider one of the most outstanding and dedicated 
staffs in all the Government— it reflects what we believe 
is a realistic and honest assessment of our needs. 


When I sent the budget to the Congress last year, I 
estimated we would have a deficit of something over 5 bil- 
lion. Actually, it looks like now, with 5 months yet to go, 
that we will have a deficit of over 6 billion. So it will be 
up a little over a billion dollars. I hope that I’m wrong. 
I hope it comes down between now and June and maybe 
we will hit close to right on the nose. 


But what we are putting in this budget here is what 
we think is realistic, and we are going to try to do every- 
thing we can to stay within our estimates and make our 
dreams come true. If we do, we think that they will be 
approved by the American people and be rewarded. 


In any event, I wanted you to know that this is the third 
budget I have presented. Each time, I marvel at the 
energy, the dedication, the imagination, and the uncom- 
plaining hard work that the employees of the Budget 
Bureau give to their country and give to their Government. 

You people have a passion for anonymity. The spot- 
light rarely shines on you. But today, I want it to shine 
on you, and I came here to tell you that on behalf of the 
American people, the Congress, the other branches of the 
Government, that we respect you and we recognize the 
many sacrifices you have made to bring about this final 
result. 


Also, I want to perform a little act, as requested by Mr. 
Schultze, this morning. I want to recognize one man in 
the Budget Bureau who for 34 years has made a very 
tremendous individual contribution to the budget. His 
name is William F. McCandless. He has added to the 
quality of his Government by giving all of his adult life 
to public service. As Assistant Director of the Budget his 
achievements in budgeting have left a very enduring mark 
on the executive branch of the Federal Government. He 
has served now five Presidents. He has served with 
eleven Budget Directors, and he has served all of them 
with great energy and with great fidelity. He has served 
them without regard to political party or to political 
power. 

So today, Mr. McCandless, in the presence of your wife, 
Irene, and your daughter, Susan, I want to bring you the 
President’s Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian 
Service to your country. And, through you, I especially 
want to thank the other men and women who have 
worked with you and helped to enlarge the strength and 
knowledge of their Nation, and thank those whose skills 
and spirit have produced a responsible and, as I said, a 
prudent, and what I believe will be judged a reasonable 
budget for all the citizens of the United States and the 
Government of the United States. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in the Indian Treaty 
Room at the Executive Office Building. 
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The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Budget for Fiscal Year 1967. 
January 24, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


With this message I transmit to you today the budget 
of the United States of America for the fiscal year 1967. 
A budget is not simply a schedule of financial accounts. 

It is a program for action. 

The program of the Federal Government which this 
budget recommends is grounded on these fundamental 
premises: 

* In international affairs we are determined to seek 
peace with every means at our command 
—but we are fully prepared to meet the costs 
of opposing aggression. 
* In domestic affairs we are determined to press con- 
fidently forward toward the Great Society 
—but we shall do so in an orderly and re- 
sponsible way, and at a pace which reflects 
the claims of our commitments in South- 
east Asia upon the Nation’s resources. 

The budget for 1967 bears the strong imprint of the 

troubled world we live in. 


It provides the funds we now foresee as necessary to 
meet our commitments in Southeast Asia. If our efforts 
to secure an honorable peace bear fruit, these funds need 
not be spent. Yet it would be folly to present a budget 
which inadequately provided for the military and eco- 
nomic costs of sustaining our forces in Vietnam. And 
those costs are substantial. 

In this setting I have sought to frame a balanced 
program. 

* We area rich nation and can afford to make progress 
at home while meeting obligations abroad—in fact, we 
can afford no other course if we are to remain strong. 
For this reason, I have not halted progress in the new and 
vital Great Society programs in order to finance the costs 
of our efforts in Southeast Asia. 


* But even a prosperous nation cannot meet all its goals 
all at once. For this reason, the rate of advance in the 
new programs has been held below what might have been 
proposed in less troubled times, many older and lower 
priority activities have been reduced or eliminated, and 
economies have been sought in every operation of the 
Government. 


* At the same time, I want to insure that the necessary 
increase in budget expenditures is so financed as to pro- 
mote economic stability. For this reason, I am proposing 
several tax measures designed to increase Federal 
revenues. 

With this balanced program we can: 


* Meet our international responsibilities with firm- 
ness. 
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* Maintain continued prosperity and economic sta- 


bility at home. 
* Raise the productivity, earnings, and living stand- 
ards of our poorer citizens. 
Improve the quality of life for all citizens. 
Preserve and protect our national resources for the 
generations to come. 

And we can achieve these ends without unduly strain- 
ing our economic resources or impairing our steady eco- 
nomic expansion. 


Tue BupcEet AND Economic GrowTH 


The unprecedented and uninterrupted economic 
growth of the past 5 years has clearly demonstrated the 
contribution that appropriate fiscal action can make to 
national prosperity. Aided by the judicious use of tax and 
expenditure policy, the Nation continues to benefit from 
the longest period of sustained economic growth since the 
end of World War II. 

With proper policies, this growth will extend through 
the current calendar year and beyond. In calendar year 
1966, the Nation’s output of goods and services—the gross 
national product—is expected to grow by $46 billion over 
1965, reaching $722 billion, plus or minus $5 billion. 
This increase will follow on the heels of last year’s healthy 
growth, when the real gross national product advanced by 
IA%. 

During that year: 

* Nearly 2 million additional jobs were created. 
Countless new and previously idle plants and ma- 
chines were drawn into productive use. 

Consumer and business incomes reached record 
levels. 

The unemployment rate fell to 4.19%, the lowest in 
more than 8 years. 


A growing economy provides rising Federal revenues 
and expanding economic resources both for meeting our 
military and international commitments and for moving 
closer to our Great Society goals. But this does not relieve 
us of the obligation to weigh expenditure decisions care- 
fully and carry them out efficiently. Inflation need not be 
the price of social progress; nor should it be a cost of 
defending freedom. 

Our fiscal and monetary policies must also be de- 
signed to help reduce further the balance of payments 
deficit. During the past calendar year, the deficit de- 
clined by more than half from the preceding year. _ Pri- 
vate banks and other businesses contributed significantly 
in a variety of ways through voluntary programs an- 
nounced last February. In addition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been eliminating or reducing payments 
abroad wherever possible and consistent with essential 
program requirements. We will continue these efforts. 


FiscAL PROGRAM 


This budget presents a responsible fiscal program. It 
accommodates our foreign and domestic responsibilities 
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in an environment of strong but noninflationary eco- 
nomic growth. 

The 1967 fiscal program consists of the following 
elements: 

First, apart from the special costs of operations in 
Southeast Asia, increases in Federal expenditures for high 
priority Great Society programs and for unavoidable 
workload growth have been largely offset by reductions 
in lower priority programs, management improvements, 
and other measures. As a consequence, total regular ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures—i.e., outside of special 
Vietnam cost: 
and 1967—and this increase is virtually the same amount 
as the congressional additions to my 1965 pay proposals 
for military and civilian employees. 

Second, I propose to supplement the expansion of Fed- 
eral revenues which is a consequence of economic growth 
by a series of tax measures which will yield $1.2 billion 
in inet year 1966 and $4.8 billion in 1967: 
oA plan for improving the pay-as-you-go effective- 
ness of the withhclding system on personal income 
taxes. 

A corresponding plan to accelerate the transition 
of corporate income tax payments to a full pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

A temporary reinstatement of the excise taxes on 
passenger automobiles and telephone service 
which were reduced at the beginning of this calen- 
dar year and deferral of the further reductions 
scheduled in the future. 

Third, the combined increase in revenues from eco- 
nomic growth and from my tax proposals will amount to 
$11.0 billion in 1967. This is substantially larger than the 
growth in administrative budget expenditures. In fact, 
it virtually covers the total special costs of operations in 
Vietnam as well as the small increase in regular budget 
expenditures from 1966 to 1967. 

Fourth, as a consequence, the overall 1967 deficit in 
the administrative budget is $1.8 billion, sharply lower 
than in 1966 and the smallest deficit in 7 years, despite 
the added costs we are incurring in Southeast Asia. 

Fifth, on a consolidated cash basis—which is the most 
comprehensive measure of budget totals—the 1967 
budget will show a surplus of $0.5 billion. 

No one can firmly predict the course of events in South- 
east Asia. They depend not only upon our own actions 
but upon those of our adversaries. As a consequence, 
ultimate budgetary requirements could be either higher 
or lower than amounts I am now requesting. Prior ex- 
perience shows that such estimates are extremely difficult 
to make. During the Korean war, for example, actual 
military expenditures fell substantially below the original 
budget estimate. The amounts which I am presenting 
here reflect the best judgment which can be made at this 
point in time. 

Because of the uncertainties inherent in this situation, 
the 1967 budget is designed to provide flexibility of re- 
sponse to changing conditions. In the new programs 
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authorized by Congress in the last several years, we have 
an effective array of weapons to attack the major domestic 
problems confronting the American people—in the fields 
of health, education, poverty, housing, community devel- 
opment, and beautification. The 1967 budget provides 
funds to press forward vigorously with these new pro- 
grams. But because of the costs of maintaining our com- 
mitment in Vietnam, those funds are, in many cases, less 
than the maximum authorized in the enabling legislation. 
Should our efforts to find peace in Vietnam prevail, we can 
rapidly adjust the budget to make even faster progress in 
the use of these new programs for the solution of our 
domestic problems. 

If, on other hand, events in Southeast Asia so develop 
that additional funds are required, I will not hesitate to 
request the necessary sums. And should that contingency 
arise, or should unforeseen inflationary pressures develop, 
I will propose such fiscal actions as are appropriate to 
maintain economic stability. 


BupceT SUMMARY 


Administrative budget.—Administrative budget ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1967 are estimated at $112.8 
billion, an increase of $6.4 billion over 1966. Apart from 
the special military and economic assistance costs in Viet- 
nam, expenditures for the regular programs of the Federal 
Government in 1967 are estimated at $102.3 billion, a 
rise of $0.6 billion from 1966, only six-tenths of one 
percent. 

Administrative budget receipts are also expected to in- 
crease in 1967, to $111.0 billion. Of the $11.0 billion 
increase over 1966, $3.6 billion results from the tax meas- 
ures I am proposing. Most of the remainder results from 
the sound and orderly economic growth expected for cal- 
endar year 1966. 

Excluding both special Vietnam costs and the recom- 
mended tax measures, the 1967 administrative budget 
could have been in surplus. When I urged the Congress 
to enact the Revenue Act of 1964, I stated that the growth 
in economic activity yielded by the tax reduction, in com- 
bination with economy and efficiency in Government ex- 
penditures, would lead to a balanced budget in a prosper- 
ous economy. Barring the then unforseen costs we are in- 
curring in Southeast Asia, that forecast remains a correct 
one. 

Consolidated cash statement.—The administrative 
budget does not include a number of important Federal 
activities which are financed through trust funds, such as 
social security, medical care for the aged, and aid for 
highway construction. A more complete measure of the 
Government's finances is the consolidated cash budget 
which covers all of the Government’s programs and trans- 
actions with the public. 

Total payments to the public on the consolidated cash 
basis are estimated at $145.0 billion in fiscal year 1967, 
an increase of $10.0 billion over 1966. Excluding special 
Vietnam costs, cash payments are estimated to rise by $4.2 
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billion in 1967, primarily because of the recently enacted 
hospital and medical insurance programs for the aged 
which begin in 1967 and are being financed in large part 
by special taxes. 

Total receipts from the public are estimated to be 
$145.5 billion in 1967, an increase of $17.4 billion over 
1966. Of the total in 1967, $6.5 billion represents the 
yield from special trust fund taxes that were recently 
enacted or are proposed in this budget. 

Federal sector, national income accounts.—A third 
measure of Federal finance is based on the national in- 
come accounts. This concept is designed to indicate the 
direct impact of Federal fiscal activity on the economy. 
In this set of accounts, Federal receipts and expenditures, 
including trust fund transactions, are generally estimated 
on an accrual rather than a cash basis. In addition, 
purely financial transactions are excluded because they 


Summary of Federal receipts and payments 


[Fiscal years. In venereal 





Description 1965 1966 1967 
actual | estimate | estimate 





FEDERAL RECEIPTS 














Administrative budget receipts........ $93.1 | $100.0 | $111.0 
“Deaint Ten TOGO. 655s 5 ks ois sens 31.0 33.5 41.6 

Deduct: Intragovernmental transac- 
tions and other adjustments......... Priel 4 5. 4 7% 
WEEE cca Soe w ee Gh wis Cows baa * us. 7 128. 2 | 145.5 





Total cash receipts from the 19.7| 
Deduct: Loans, differences in coverage, °| 
| 
| 




















and other adjustments............. 2 .6 a 
Add: Cash to accrual basis and other 
POMS 2s ihe dca case sank 2 —2.6 
National income account re- 
ccipts—Federal sector......... 119.6 128. 8 142, 2 
FEDERAL PAYMENTS fa 
Administrative budget expenditures... . 96. 5 | 106. 4 112.8 
Excluding special Vietnam costs......... (96. 4) | (101.7)\ (102. 3) 
Trust fund expenditures (including 
Government-sponsored enterprises) . . 29.6 33.8 37.9 
Deduct: Intragovernmental transac- 
tions and other adjustments......... a 
Total cash payments to the | | | 
WN oe pans chs vies ones 122. 3) 135.0 | 145. 0 
Excluding spectal Vietnam costs. . ..| (122. 3) (130. 3)| (134. 5) 
Deduct: Loans, differences in cover- | | 
age, and other adjustments......... 5. 8 | 4.0 | 1.6 
Add: Cash to accrual basis and other 
SUN 5 Sis. ooeS aa eAee rate ks 1.7 | | 


National income account expend- 











itures—Federal sector....... | 118.3 | 131.0 | 142. 7 
Excluding special Vietnam costs....\ ( 1 18. 2)! (126. 3)| (132. 2) 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS (++) oR | | 
PAYMENTs (—) | 
Including special Vietnam costs: | | 
Administrative budget............ —3.4 — 6.4 —1.8 
Receipts from and payments to the | 
NR rssh cu oss uclouiea sauce! —2.7| -—6.9 +.5 
National income accounts—Fed- | 
CE «einer nce tereeccs +1.2] —2.2 —.5 
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do not directly result in current output and income. Total 
Federal sector receipts and expenditures are estimated to 
show a deficit of $2.2 billion in 1966 and $0.5 billion in 
1967. 


FrepERAL REVENUES 


Since 1962, private demands for investment and con- 
sumption have been stimulated by several major tax re- 
visions. ‘The stimulus resulting from these tax changes 
has been the single strongest contributor to 5 full years of 
sustained economic growth. In the current year, private 
wage earners and investors are benefiting from tax reduc- 
tions totaling $20 billion as a result of: 

* The Revenue Act of 1962, highlighting an invest- 

ment tax credit for business. 

* Liberalized depreciation allowances. 

* The Revenue Act of 1964, providing a record cut 
in personal and corporate income tax rates. 
The Excise Tax Act of 1965, authorizing a broad 
program to abolish most Federal excise taxes and 
reduce others. 

Despite this massive tax reduction, administrative 
budget receipts under existing legislation are estimated to 
be about $21 billion greater in 1966 than they were 5 
years earlier in 1961. This increase is more than double 
the increase during the previous 5 years, when there were 
no significant tax cuts. Thus, we have a clear illustration 
of the direct relationship between tax policies, economic 
growth, and Federal revenues. 


Receipts from the public 


nica “He } 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Source 1966 | 


| estimate 


1965 | 
actual 


1967 
estimate 


Administrative budget receipts: 


Individual income taxes. . . ‘ $48. 8 $51.4 $56. 2 
Corporation income taxes. . . 2h a | 29.7 34.4 
Excise taxes....... és 10.9 9, 2 8.9 
RN 6a sds ko 7.9 9.7 11.5 
Total administrative  budeet 
recrigte......<. 93. 1 100. 0 111.0 
Trust fund receipts: 

Employment taxes. a 16.9 | 18.8 24. 3 

Deposits by States, unemployment 
insurance...... i ately 3. 4 | 2.9 | 2.9 
Excise taxes....... - : ee | 3.9 +. 4 

Federal employees retirement sys- 
eee ee a re ry a3 
Interest on trust fund investments 1.8} 1.8 2.0 
Veterans life insurance premiums. . cas ai a 
oT Ee Cer re 3.0 3.4 5.3 
otal trust fund receipts. . 1.0 | $3.5 41.6 

Intragovernmental transactions and 
other adjustments (deduct)... . P 4. 4 5. 4 | 7.1 
Potal receipts from the public. . 119.7 | 128. 2 145.5 


Tax policy, however, must be used flexibly. We must 
be equally prepared to employ it in restraint of an overly 
rapid economic expansion as we were to use it as a stimu- 
lus to a lagging economy. 
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The current situation calls for a modest measure of 
fiscal restraint. As a consequence, I am recommending 
a tax program which consists primarily of desirable re- 
forms in tax collection procedures, having the effect of 
increasing revenues in the current and coming year. In 
addition, I am proposing the deferral of certain sched- 
uled excise tax reductions. 

Larger corporations are beginning the third step of a 
seven-stage transition to a full pay-as-you-go system for 
corporate income taxes by 1970. I propose that this 
transition be accelerated this year and completed in 1967 
to produce increased corporate tax collections of $1.0 bil- 
lion and $3.2 billion, respectively. 

. Similarly, higher income individuals now find that 
withheld taxes under the existing flat-rate system fail to 
cover the full tax liability at the end of the year. Estab- 
lishment of a graduated withholding system will increase 
tax collections by $0.1 billion in fiscal 1966 and $0.4 
billion in 1967, without a change in total personal tax 
liabilities. 

In the case of the self-employment social security tax, 
individuals may now elect to make payments annually 
instead of quarterly. By requiring these payments to be 
made quarterly, trust fund receipts will be increased by 
$0.1 billion in both fiscal 1966 and fiscal 1967. 

Together, these three changes in collection procedure 
will put higher income individuals and corporations 
closer to the full pay-as-vou-go schedules which now ap- 
ply to moderate and lower income wage earners. 

However, it is desirable that the economic impact of 
these three collection speedup reforms should be supple- 
mented by temporarily rescinding reductions in excise 
tax rates on automobiles and telephone service which took 
effect in January of this vear and by postponing the re- 
ductions in rates on these items now scheduled to take 
place in the future. ‘Together these temporary tax meas- 
ures will yield $0.1 billion in 1966 and $1.2 billion in 1967. 

An increase in the payroll tax rate and wage base to 
finance higher social security benefits and the new hospital 
insurance programs took effect on January 1, 1966. A 
further increase in the rate will occur on January 1, 1967, 
under existing law. ‘These increases are expected to pro- 
vide additional trust fund receipts of $1.5 billion in fiscal 
vear 1966 and $6.2 billion in 1967. 

The nature of many government services is such that 
they should be provided without any charge or with only 
a nominal charge. However, in certain cases when a 
Government program provides special benefits or privi- 
leges to specific, identifiable individuals or businesses, ap- 
propriate user charges should be initiated. To this end, 
legislation will be proposed when necessary, and equitable 
user charges will be instituted administratively where 
authority exists to do so. 

This budget proposes a number of new or increased 
charges, the largest of which are in the transportation 
field. I again urge the Congress to enact legislation so 
that the primary beneficiaries will defray a larger part 
of the costs incurred by the Federal Government in pro- 
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viding transportation facilities and services to these 
beneficiaries. 

Increased highway user charges are essential for com- 
pleting the Interstate Highway System on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and for financing certain additional activities of 
importance to highway travelers, such as safety programs. 

The users of the airways bear substantially less than the 
full cost of the Government investments and services upon 
which they rely. Accordingly, I am recommending an 
increase in the passenger ticket tax, increased taxes on 
fuels used by general aviation, and a new tax on air 
freight. Receipts from the fuel tax on general aviation 
which now go into the highway trust fund should be re- 
tained in the general fund. 

The facilities of the inland waterways system, which 
have been improved steadily by the Federal Government, 
presently are available to general and commercial users 
free of charge. I propose that they meet a portion of the 
cost of the system through a fuel tax. 


New OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The recommendations in this budget will require 
$121.9 billion in new obligational authority for fiscal year 
1967 in the administrative budget. The special costs of 
Vietnam represent $9.1 billion of this amount. 

Of total new obligational authority: 

* $106.3 billion requires action by the Congress this 
year. 

* $15.6 billion represents permanent authorizations 
not requiring further congressional action; the 
largest of these is for interest on the public debt. 

In addition to the new obligational authority required 
for the administrative budget, $42.6 billion will be avail- 
able for the trust funds in 1967, an increase of $7.5 billion 
from the estimate for 1966. Most of this is in the form 
of automatically appropriated revenues from special taxes. 


New obligational authority 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Description 1965 1966 1967 
actual | estimate | estimate 





Total authorizations requiring current 
action by Congress: 


Administrative budget funds...... $93.6 | $111.6] $106.3 
IN Soo ox 0s 6S 0.050 bos o's 1.6 .6 Oe | 
Total authorizations not requiring cur- 
rent action by Congress: 
Administrative budget funds. ..... 13. i 14.4 15.6 
oe eee 30. 4 34. 4 40.9 
Total new obligational authority: 
Administrative budget funds. ..... 106.6 | 126.0 121.9 
LL ne temreery ares 32.0 35.0 42.6 














The total recommended for 1967 in the administrative 
budget is $4.1 billion below the estimate for 1966. Most 
of this decrease—$3.5 billion—is in the Department of 
Defense (including military assistance), reflecting the 
large supplemental appropriations requested for 1966 for 
financing special Southeast Asia costs. 
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New obligational authority in 1967 for all other agen- 
cies has been held at or below the 1966 levels wherever 
possible. The total estimated decline of $0.6 billion in- 
cludes a number of significant changes in the authority 
requested for individual agencies and programs. 

Major decreases other than for the Department of 
Defense are: 

* $1.8 billion for the Department of Agriculture. 

* $163 million for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

* $110 million for the Federal Aviation Agency. 

* $103 million for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Major increases are: 

* $1.4 billion for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

* $750 million for interest on the public debt. 

* $316 million for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

The administrative budget estimate for fiscal year 1966 
includes a recommended $15.8 billion in new obligational 
authority not enacted to date. The special Vietnam sup- 
plemental represents $12.8 billion of this total. Other 
supplemental funds will be required to finance legisla- 
tion enacted last year for which no funds have yet been 
provided, such as higher military and civilian pay and a 
Teacher Corps to help in the education of underprivi- 
leged children. Additional funds will also be needed for 
the Asian Development Bank and for the new activities 
authorized by the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the new hospital and medical insurance 
programs for the aged. Finally, relatively uncontrollable 
veterans benefits, public assistance grants, and disaster 
relief will require more funds than provided by the Con- 
gress last year. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND EXPENDITURES 


The programs proposed in this budget are designed 
to serve the national interest to the full extent possible 
within an expenditure level appropriate to the time. 

Our military needs are heavy. But they have not led 
us to a short-sighted policy of abandoning the war on 
poverty, ignorance, blight, and disease. We will con- 
tinue to advance toward our goals for a Great Society. 
This budget provides for a significant increase in pro- 
grams which attack urgent domestic problems. 

To achieve better returns for the taxpayer’s dollar, 
every Government activity has been subjected to exact- 
ing standards of necessity and priority. Some have been 
redirected to increase the benefits they produce, some have 
been reduced, and others have been eliminated. Sav- 
ings from these actions are permitting greater expansions 
in programs of more immediate urgency. 

Over the 3 years—from fiscal 1964 to 1967—the struc- 
ture of the Federal budget will change substantially. Ex- 
cluding special Vietnam costs, total administrative budget 
expenditures for regular Federal programs will rise by $4.6 
billion, an increase of only 112% per year. 
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Within the total, however, expenditure trends among 
various programs are sharply different. Between 1964 
and 1967, combined expenditures on major programs di- 
rected toward the aims of the Great Society— 

* in health 

* in education 

* in the war on poverty 

* in manpower training 

* in housing and community development 
will rise by $6.2 billion. Unavoidable interest costs will 
rise by $2.1 billion. But expenditures on all other activ- 
ities will decline by $3.7 billion. 


The changing Federal budget 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 
Administrative budget expenditures, 
excluding special Vietnam costs 


Description | 
1964 | 1965 | 1966 1967 Change, 
actualactual) esti- | esti- | 1964 to 
mate | mate | 1967 

I his ete ares Saha a $10.8 $11.4 | $12.1 | $12.9) +$2.1 
Health, labor, education, 
housing and community 
development, economic 
opportunity program, 

and aid to the needy... 6.7 “35 10.8 12.9 +6. 2 

All other. ... . vos tae) Meee 78. 8 76. 5 —3.7 

Total.... ..| 97.7 | 96.4 | 101.7 | 102.3 +4. 6 


As we have moved forward with new programs to 
improve the quality of life for all Americans, we have 
sought to reduce or eliminate activities of lower priority, 
and to pursue every technique of modern management 
which reduces governmental costs. The expenditure 
trends since 1964 demonstrate anew what I have stated 
on many occasions in the past: 

* a compassionate Government need not be a prof- 
ligate Government. 

* concern for the needs and aspirations of people 
can go hand in hand with responsibility and effi- 
ciency in the management of the public’s business. 

The 1967 budget continues this approach. Net expendi- 
tures for Great Society programs rise by $2.1 billion— 
reflecting a gross increase of over $3 billion, partly offset 
by the substitution of private for public credit in several 
of these programs; interest costs rise by $0.8 billion; 
while all other regular expenditures decrease by $2.3 
billion. 

During the course of the year, unforeseeable events 
may call for prompt action by the Government. We will 
also want to act on matters—such as developing a civil 
supersonic transport—for which the amounts required 
cannot now be precisely estimated. 

In addition, there are other matters—-such as the pay 
and retirement benefits of Federal civilian employees— 
which are under study and on which decisions have not 
yet been reached. To make it clear that the budget totals 
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provide adequately for such situations, I have included 
$500 million in new obligational authority and $350 mil- 
lion of expenditures as an allowance for contingencies. 


Payments to the public 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Function 1965 | 1966 | 1967 


actual | estimate | estimate 


Administrative budget expenditures: 


| 
National defense........... $50.2 | $56.6 $60. 5 
Excluding special Vietnam costs... . (50. 1) (51. 9)| (50. 2) 
International affairs and finance. . 4.3 } 3.9 4.2 
Excluding special Vietnam costs... . .| (4. 3)| (3. 8)| (4.0) 
Space research and technology... . i 5.6 | 53 
Agriculture and agricultural re- | 
Pn ECE ed ee , 4.9 | 4.3 | 3.4 
Natural resources... . . eer 2.8 | 2.9 | 3.1 
Commerce and transportation 5 aa 2.7 
Housing and community develop- 
ee tT ; —.1 an oil 
Health, labor, and welfare . . 5.9 | 8. 4 10.0 
a Tee ere Ty ee 2.3 2.38 
Veterans benefits and services... . .| bs a 3 he 
PE rer ; 11.4 12.1 12.9 
General government....... be | 2. 4 | 2:5 2.6 
Allowance for contingencies. . Pe See 7 sell .4 
Interfund transactions (deduct). . 94 6 my 
| 
‘Total, administrative budget | | 
expenditures... .. ws | 96.5) 106.4 112.8 
Total, administrative budget, ex- 





| 
cluding special Vietnam costs . (96.4)| (101.7)| (102. 3) 
‘Trust fund expenditures: j | 
Health, labor, and welfare . . 23.2; 266) SE 
Commerce and transportation ie 3.8 | %.9 
Housing and community develop- | | 
eer eta 1.1 2.0 | 
National defense........ .8 -9 9 
Veterans benefits and services. . . .6 | .6 | al 
f . ee Ee Sy 8] 9 
Interfund transactions (deduct). .6 | .8 | .8 
ie ; wy errs pee 
Potal trust fund expenditures 29. 6 | 33.8) 37.9 
Intragovernmental transactions and | | 
other adjustments (deduct)... ... 3.2 be ~ 
‘Total payments to the public....| 122. 4 | 135. 0 145. 0 
Total payments to the public, ex- 
cluding special Vietnam costs. ....| (122. 3)\ (130. 3)\ (134. 5) 


The following are my major expenditure recommenda- 
tions: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE.— Aggressive forces are now test- 
ing our will and commitment to help a brave ally under 
attack . This Nation will continue to seek a just settlement 
in Vietnam. At the same time, we must provide the 
funds and forces required to sustain us until that goal is 
reached. The 1967 budget meets those requirements as 
we now see them. 

The costs will not be light. Defense expenditure nec- 
essary to meet the special requirements in Southeast Asia 
will amount to $4.6 billion in 1966 and $10.3 billion in 
1967. If early settlement is secured, many of these ex- 
penditures need never be made. But prudence requires 
that we budget for them at this time. 

We must also continue to maintain defense forces equal 
to possible challenges clsewhere. The funds recom- 
mended in this budget provide for maintaining and im- 





proving the broad range of forces we need to meet all our 
defense requirements. 
In 1967, we will: 

* Improve our strategic missile forces with additional 

Minuteman II and Polaris A~3 missiles, with fur- 
ther development of the Poseidon submarine- 
launched missile, and with initial procurement of 
the Minuteman III missile to be delivered in 
future years. 
Initiate procurement of the new, high performance 
FB-111 to replace older, less effective bombers. 
Begin to purchase giant C—5A transport aircraft to 
increase greatly our airlift capability. 

* Begin to build a new nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier—our second—to augment the Navy's gen- 
eral purpose forces. 

¢ Add to the readiness, mobility, and staying power 
of our conventional war forces. 

* Continue the vigorous research and development 
programs vital to our continued ability to field the 
most modern and potent forces in the world. 

While mecting our requirements in Vietnam and bol- 
stering our forces, we must maintain our unrelenting ef- 
forts to operate our defense establishment efficiently and 
economically. In 1967, we will continue to weed out 
those forces and installations which have served their pur- 
pose and which are no longer essential. The successful 
Defense Cost Reduction Program will seek further savings. 
Moreover, because of the rising costs in Vietnam, we will 
defer certain programs where this can be done without 
harm to our defense capabilities. 


These twin goals—insuring that we have the forces we 
need and operating them at the lowest reasonable cost— 
will require an increase of $4.0 billion in national defense 
outlays in 1967. In the absence of the special costs of 
supporting our operations in South Vietnam, however, 
defense expenditures would decline in 1967. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE.—As we meet 
the direct military threat to freedom and security, we must 
also continue our pursuit of a world at peace, in which: 

* Freedom can thrive. 

* Hunger and disease are no longer a common con- 
dition of life. 

* Education is available to everyone. 

* All people and nations prosper together. 

The long-run security and the innate compassion of 
the American people both call for policies which bring 
such a world closer. 

The Congress and the public rightly demand that our 
assistance programs be effective in achieving their ob- 
jectives. In the past several months I have carefully 
reviewed these programs. As a result of that review 
I am proposing the following steps: 

First, I shall send to the Congress a special message 
proposing major initiatives in international health and 
education. Healthy and educated people are the most 
important resource a nation can possess. Therefore, the 
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1967 budget provides for expanded activities in educa- 
tion and health as next steps toward a better world. 

Second, I am proposing to expand and reorient our 
food and agricultural assistance to the hungry peoples of 
the developing countries. We will emphasize assistance 
to the recipient countries in raising their own agricultural 
production so that they may eventually lessen their de- 
pendence on food aid from the United States. In this 
effort, increased economic aid for agricultural develop- 
ment will be closely coordinated with a new Food for 
Peace program. 

Increased expenditures of the Agency for International 
Development for activities in health, education, and agri- 
culture are provided within an economic assistance budget 
which, apart from special Vietnam costs, is no higher 
than in 1966. 

Third, we will step up our efforts to encouarge recipient 
nations to take vigorous measures of self-help. Our eco- 
nomic assistance will be provided to countries which are 
taking determined steps to help themselves. 

Fourth, we will further concentrate our economic as- 
sistance efforts. In 1967 almost two-thirds of expendi- 
tures by the Agency for International Development out- 
side of South Vietnam will be in nine key developing 
countries. 

Fifth, to increase the effectiveness of our assistance, I 
am proposing that the program be authorized for a 
5-year period. 

My recommendations will be set forth in greater detail 
in other messages. 

We will carry forward our long-term commitment to 
the Alliance for Progress. ‘To this end, funds are in- 
cluded in this budget for continued expansion of the re- 
sources of the Inter-American Development Bank’s Fund 
for Special Operations. Our own Alliance activities are 
also being increased. 

As part of a cooperative effort to promote economic 
development in Asia, I will propose legislation to au- 
thorize the United States to become a charter member 
of the Asian Development Bank. The budget also in- 
cludes funds to pay our share of the current replenishment 
of the resources of the International Development As- 
sociation. As soon as future needs and an appropriate 
sharing formula are determined, I will seek legislation to 
authorize additional contributions to this highly success- 
ful affiliate of the World Bank. 

This budget will also enable us to expand the Peace 
Corps, of which we can be justly proud; to continue 
our overseas information activities; and to maintain our 

firm support of the United Nations. 

SPACE RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY.-—Just over 60 
years ago, man entered the age of controlled flight. To- 
day, men orbit the earth at speeds measured in thousands 
of miles an hour. In 1967, less than 6 years after this 


Nation set the goal of a manned landing on the moon 
within the present decade, we will begin unmanned test 
flights of the giant Saturn V rocket and the Apollo space- 
craft—the complete space vehicle required for achieving 
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that goal. Later on in the 1960's, we will undertake the 
manned lunar mission itself. 

Our many space achievements—both manned and un- 
manned—have dramatically advanced our scientific 
understanding and technological capabilities. They have 
also clearly demonstrated our remarkable progress in the 
peaceful exploration of space. In 1967, our large space 
projects will be progressing from the more expensive de- 
velopment phase into operational status, and new projects 
of equivalent cost will not be started. Accordingly, ex- 
penditures of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration are estimated to decline by $300 million in 
1967. This level will sustain our progress in space ex- 
ploration and continue the advancement of science and 
technology. 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES.—Our 
increasingly efficient agricultural production is a bulwark 
of strength for the Nation. It provides us with an ample 
supply of high quality food at home and a large volume of 
commercial exports. It also allows us to assist the eco- 
nomic development of other countries. 

Our increasing productive efficiency, however, has not 
been fully matched by new employment opportunities for 
rural people who are no longer needed in farming and 
farm-related occupations. Consequently, large numbers 
of farmers and other rural people do not share fully in 
the benefits of this increased efficiency. 

To help eligible rural people and communities partici- 
pate more fully in all available Federal programs, the 
Department of Agriculture is expanding its services to 
advise and inform them about these programs and to fur- 
nish information to other Federal agencies about rural 
problems. The Department will also participate with 
other agencies and local representatives in establishing 
pilot multi-county development districts to coordinate the 
planning of programs to improve rural life. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 represents a 
milestone in modernizing our farm commodity programs. 
Under this act, greater emphasis will be given to direct 
payments to farmers. Moreover, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will have more discretion in adapting farm pro- 
grams to new conditions. Nevertheless, we must explore 
new approaches to the problems of commercial farming 
and seek new ways to adapt our programs for low-income 
people to rural conditions. 

In November 1965, I appointed a National Advisory 
Commission on Food and Fiber and directed it to make 
a penetrating appraisal of all aspects of agricultural policy 
and to report in 18 months. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations, along with valuable experience under the 
1965 farm legislation and our general programs to help 
low-income people, should provide a firm basis for further 
improvements in programs for agriculture and rural 
people. 

NATURAL RESOURCES.—In developing and conserving 
our natural resources, we must always look ahead to the 
Nation’s changing needs. 
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We must act now to meet the outdoor recreation needs 
of our growing population and to preserve our historic 
and scenic sites. I again urge the Congress to authorize 
the national park, seashore, and lakeshore areas recom- 
mended in my message last year on Natural Beauty. I 
also recommend legislation to establish a Redwoods Na- 
tional Park in northern California. With some of Cali- 
fornia’s magnificent State park lands as a nucleus and 
Federal acquisition of key adjoining lands, a substantial 
area of the redwoods will be preserved for future 
generations. 

Water is a worldwide concern. It is often not available 
in the proper amount and quality, or at the time it is 
needed. Lack of water or poor use of it can be a major 
deterrent to the growth of developing nations. At my re- 
quest, the Secretaries of the Interior and State, together 
with other concerned agencies, are preparing a program 
to cooperate with other nations in finding solutions to the 
world’s water problems. 

Future water supplies both at home and abroad can 
be greatly expanded by the economical conversion of sea 
and brackish water. The Office of Saline Water, in con- 
junction with the Atomic Energy Commission and other 
agencies, is intensifying its research efforts on this problem. 
The 1967 budget includes funds for the Office of Saline 
Water to complete construction of an advanced distilla- 
tion unit at the west coast test center. This project will 
accelerate development of large-scale economical processes 
for converting sea water to fresh water. 

The 1967 budget provides for starting construction on 
a number of new water resources projects. ‘These projects 
represent a national investment in land, water, and power 
resources which will yield dividends for years to come. 

Improved use of nuclear energy will assure a major 
source of economical power for the future. In working 
toward this objective, the Atomic Energy Commission is 
intensifying its long-term program to develop “fast 
breeder” nuclear power reactors which, by producing 
more fuel than they consume, would greatly expand usa- 
ble energy resources. 

CoMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION.— In the year ahead, 
strong overall economic growth will contribute impor- 
tantly to the improvement of conditions in the Nation’s 
depressed areas. In addition, the 1967 budget provides 
for an orderly expansion in Federal assistance for those 
areas. 

The Public Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 has given us new means for helping develop de- 
pressed areas throughout the Nation. Loans, grants, and 
technical assistance will be provided. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will also offer special incentives in 1967 for con- 
solidating such areas into development districts better able 
to plan and achieve economic expansion. 

The special development program for the Appalachian 
region will continue at a rapid pace. This unique Fed- 
eral-State effort provides new opportunities for the 1712 
million people of the region through highway construc- 
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tion, natural resource development, and construction of 
needed public facilities. 

The new Office of State Technical Services in the De- 
partment of Commerce will be in its first full year of oper- 
ation in 1967. This Office will make grants to State and 
regional centers to provide the latest scientific and techni- 
cal findings to American business. 

An efficient and safe transportation system is essential 
to a nation whose economy is growing, whose population 
is increasing, and whose urban areas are expanding at a 
very rapid rate. Nearly one-fifth of our annual gross 
national product is spent on transportation of people 
and goods. 

The Federal Government is not now organized to deal 
effectively with this major segment of the American econ- 
omy. Public programs for research, promotion, and in- 
vestment in transportation are scattered among a host of 
Federal agencies. Where we need consolidation we find 
fragmentation. I shall propose, in a later message to 
the Congress, the creation of a new Department of Trans- 
portation to provide a realistic and consistent approach 
to the Nation’s transportation problems. 

There is no single statistic of American life more shock- 
ing than the toll of dead and injured on our highways. 
Each day we kill 135 of our fellow citizens—each year 
we injure 3 million more. I will shortly recommend to 
the Congress a major new highway safety program pro- 
viding for the reorganization and centralization of the 
Federal Government’s highway safety activities and a 
sharp expansion of their scope. The program will give 
particular attention to comprehensive research into the 
causes and prevention of highway accidents and to co- 
operative efforts with State and local governments in 
strengthening accident-prevention programs. 

We will continue to give special attention to the trans- 
portation problems facing our growing cities and metro- 
politan areas. Research and demonstrations to improve 
intercity high speed ground transportation and urban 
mass transit will be actively pursued next year. 

During the past year progress made by industry on the 
development of a civil supersonic transport aircraft has 
been promising. I will therefore propose to the Congress 
a joint Government-industry program to build the proto- 
type of a safe and commercially profitable supersonic 
airplane. 

HousiING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT.—During 
its last session, the Congress passed two far-reaching acts 
that greatly improve our ability to solve the problems of: 

* Providing good housing for those who cannot now 
afford it. 

* Restoring the central cores of the cities. 

° Achieving a rational pattern of growth in metro- 
politan areas. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 is 
the most important piece of substantive legislation for the 
American city since the Housing Act of 1949. The act 
creating the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment will enable the Government to launch a coordi- 
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nated attack on the problems of housing and the city. 

The new programs authorized by the 1965 legislation 
must be effectively carried out. Accordingly, this budget 
provides funds for: 

* Maximum use of existing housing in the low-rent 
public housing program. 

* Well-planned water and sewer systems. 

* Beautification of our cities. 

* Facilities to house social services and recreation in 
lower income neighborhoods. 

The 1967 budget also provides for full use of the rent 
supplement program. I ask that the Congress immedi- 
ately take the action needed to start this necessary 
program. 

Federal aid will be approved in 1967 for over 160,000 
additional housing units for low- and moderate-income 
families and elderly individuals. Progress will continue 
on restoring older areas of cities, and greater emphasis 
will be given to rehabilitation and provision of land for 
housing that most people can afford. , 

Public actions to improve poor housing conditions, to 
upgrade deteriorating neighborhoods, and to tackle the 
social blight associated with slums too often have not 
worked to support each other's objectives. The leader- 
ship resources of private business, civic, and labor organi- 
zations have not been fully utilized in formulating and 
carrying out the actions needed to preserve for all citizens 
the human dimensions of city life. I am requesting legis- 
lation authorizing assistance to qualifying cities across the 
Nation to show how complex and intertwined urban 
problems can be effectively attacked on a large scale 
through the coordinated use of local, State, and Federal 
programs. 

I again urge the Congress to grant home rule to the 
District of Columbia so that its citizens may exercise the 
right of self-government enjoyed by other Americans. 

HEALTH, LABOR, AND WELFARE.—Outside of defense, 
the Federal Government’s largest outlays are devoted to 
improving the Nation’s health, protecting workers and 
their families against loss of income, and assisting the 
disadvantaged to overcome poverty and unemployment. 

Last year, the Congress enacted more than a score of 
major bills which will advance us toward the goal of a 
better and more secure life for our citizens. This was an 
unsurpassed achievement. However, there are still a 
number of important gaps which we should begin now 
to fill. 

Health.—Last year, the enactment of Medicare marked 
a milestone in the social history of the United States. To 
make that legislation effective and to assure that the 
American people have access to high quality medical care 
at reasonable costs, we need to concentrate our efforts on 
the provision of adequate medical facilities and man- 
power. The 1967 budget is designed to that end. In- 
creased funds are made available under legislation enacted 
last year to help educate more doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and graduate public health personnel. Funds are also 


provided for newly enacted programs to increase the num- 
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ber of community mental health centers and help support 
their staff. I shall propose legislation to assist our com- 
munities in modernizing and replacing older hospitals. 
Similarly, legislation should be enacted to extend training 
assistance to medical assistants and other health personnel 
not now eligible. 

Apart from Medicare and other programs I have al- 
ready mentioned, the impressive listing of health measures 
passed last year and financed in this budget includes: 

* Regional medical programs to provide up-to-date 
diagnosis and treatment for heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and related diseases. 

* Comprehensive medical treatment and care for 
preschool and school age needy children in selected 
areas of low income. 

* Increased efforts to safeguard and purify the air we 
breathe. 

* Improvements in vocational rehabilitation so that 
over 200,000 disabled or handicapped people can 
return to productive work. 

Pollution control—Clean and sparkling rivers ought 
to be a part of every American’s environment. I intend 
to propose a new and expanded program to combat the 
problem of polluted water. This program will call for the 
improved enforcement authority needed to conquer pollu- 
tion. It will also provide for large-scale cooperative ef- 
forts of Federal, State, and local governments to show 
how pollution can be eliminated throughout entire river 
basins. 

Labor.—I urge enactment of legislation to: 

* Provide long-needed improvements in our unem- 
ployment compensation system. 

* Repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

* Increase the minimum wage and extend protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to over 5 million 
more workers. 

Activities under the Manpower Deveiopment and 
Training Act of 1962 will be reoriented in 1967 to place 
more emphasis on the training of persons who now have 
little or no skill. Special attention will also be given to 
training for skills in particularly short supply. Not only 
will this raise the earnings of the poor, but it will increase 
the availability of productive labor to meet the demands 
of our expanding economy. 

Economic opportunity programs.—The war on poverty 
launched in 1965 will continue to help low-income people 
develop the skills and abilities needed for them to break 
out of the cycle of poverty handed down from one genera- 
tion to the next. The budget will increase this program 
to reach individuals whom even full prosperity does not 
touch, 


In 1967, community action programs will be in effect in 
900 communities, making a concerted attack on the pov- 
erty in their midst. The Head Start preschool program, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the Job Corps will 
again help at least 1 million children and youths. Work 
experience, adult literacy, small business loans, and special 
employment projects will help over 250,000 adul's. 
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Other aids to the needy.—I intend to propose legislation 
to: 

* Strengthen programs giving assistance to unem- 
ployed parents of needy children by providing 
work experience, services, and training to equip 
them for regular employment. 

* Improve the nutrition of needy children. 

Older programs will be redirected, shifting more of their 
resources to helping the disadvantaged : 

* The school lunch and special milk programs will 
focus more on needy children, helping to provide 
them with adequate and well-balanced meals. 

* The public assistance program will provide more 
financial aid and better medical care to families 
with dependent children. 

* The Federal-State vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram will enroll more handicapped persons who 
are receiving public assistance. 

Epvucation.—There is no greater challenge than that 
of providing our children and youth with the opportunity 
to develop fully their talents and interests. Education is 
vital to the achievement of a Great Society and is our 
major weapon in the war on poverty. 

The 89th Congress has made education history. It 
has truly opened the doors of opportunity to preschool, 
elementary, secondary, and college education for millions 
of our young people. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 will benefit this generation and clear the way to 
greater opportunity for future generations. 

This budget reflects the added Federal responsibility 
for improving our Nation’s educational system. The ex- 
penditures proposed for 1967 are more than 85% above 
the 1965 level. In 1967 this will make possible: 

° An increase of $905 million in expenditures for 
school aid under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, mostly for grants to im- 
prove the education of more than 7.5 million dis- 
advantaged children. 

A Teacher Corps of more than 3,700 members to 
serve in schools with large numbers of children 
from low-income families. 

Scholarships, loans, and part-time work for well 
over one million college students, 3 times the 
number in 1965. 

Commitments exceeding $1 billion for loans and 
grants to help more than 1,300 colleges build 
needed academic and college housing facilities. 

We should continue to build upon the programs to en- 
large educational opportunity and improve the quality of 
teaching. The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 should be extended beyond June 30, 1966, 
and improved. To increase its effectiveness, the income 
criterion for allocating funds for fiscal year 1968 should 
be raised from $2,000 to $3,000 and the incentive grant 
provision should be dropped. 

VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES.—The Nation 
properly provides special help to those who suffer dis- 
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abilities while in the service of our country; this help is 
extended through programs of income maintenance, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and medical care. We also have 
a continuing obligation to the widows and children of 
those who have died in performing military service. 

The first session of the 89th Congress recognized both 
of these basic trusts by: 

* Increasing disability compensation payments. 

* Liberalizing vocational rehabilitation benefits. 

¢ Affording more generous allowances for children 
receiving educational aid under the War Orphans 
Act. 

* Providing a new program of insurance coverage 
for men in our uniformed services. 

We are currently engaged in armed conflict and have 
called upon the youth of our Nation to serve in that 
conflict. We should develop and expand programs to 
ease their readjustment to civilian life by providing educa- 
tion and training assistance. 

The 1967 budget also provides for further improve- 
ments in the high quality of medical care administered in 
VA hospitals. New services will continue to be added 
to bring to veterans the latest advances of medical science. 

Veterans programs should continue to emphasize the 
needs of the service-disabled. All veterans and their 
families are, of course, eligible to participate in the 
steadily improving general health, education, and wel- 
fare programs provided by the Government for all 
citizens. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT.—Action by the Congress is 
urgently needed in several different areas of govern- 
mental responsibility. 

In recent years, we have made giant strides toward 
the goal of equal rights for all citizens. We still have 
far to go. To guarantee equal protection to individuals 
and to minorities under the law, there are clear and posi- 
tive additional legislative actions which must be taken. I 
will shortly recommend such actions to the Congress. 

A Great Society cannot be marked by rising crime 
rates. Americans, rich and poor, are as one on this. In 

1965, I proposed and the Congress enacted the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act. Under that program Fed- 
eral, State, local, and private institutions can work 
together to: 

* Improve training of law enforcement personnel. 

* Promote research and spread information on law 
enforcement and correctional techniques. 

* Strengthen the administration of justice. 

The 1967 budget provides for an 89° increase in 
the funds allotted to this program. 

I am determined to take whatever further steps are 
necessary to combat crime. I will propose to the Con- 
gress additional legislation to meet that objective. 

The stockpile of strategic and critical materials will 
be reduced further in 1967 as we continue to dispose of 
materials excess to our long-term needs. To permit man- 
agement improvements and reduce costs, legislation should 
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be enacted to consolidate inventories and facilitate dis- 
posals from the stockpile. 


Pusiic DEBT 


The size of the public debt varies from year to year 
primarily as a result of the Government’s surplus or deficit. 
Based on the estimates of receipts and expenditures in 
this budget, the debt on June 30, 1966, will be $320.0 
billion. On June 30, 1967, it will have risen to $321.7 
billion. 


Public debt at end of year 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Description 1964 1965 1966 1967 
actual actual | estimate | estimate 





Owned by Federal agencies 














and trust funds........... $60.7 | $63.0) $64.9 $69. 9 
Owned privately and by 
Federal Reserve banks..... 2066) Qa) 256.1 251.8 
ce ree 312.5] 317.9 











320. 0 | 321.7 





Nore.—For further details sce table 11 in part 2 of the budget 
document. 


Present law provides a temporary debt limit of $328 
billion until June 30, 1966. After that date—if no action 
is taken—the limit will revert to the permanent ceiling 
of $285 billion. It is necessary, therefore, that the ceiling 
for the period after June 30, 1966, be raised. 

A workable debt limit should allow for two factors in 
addition to the estimated size of the debt at the end of 
fiscal year 1967: 

* Seasonal fluctuations in the size of the debt. 
* The need for flexibility in managing the debt. 

The first is necessary to allow for periods when the debt 
will exceed the end-of-year total. This results from the 
seasonal pattern of receipts, which are lower in the first 
half of the fiscal year. 

Adequate provision for flexibility will permit the Treas- 
ury to take full advantage of favorable market conditions 
and thus avoid unnecessary interest costs. 


IMPROVING GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 


As a Nation we have much to do. We have the will. 
We have the resources. But we must conserve these re- 
sources, investing them wisely. We dare not waste them. 

This calls for improved Government organization, bet- 
ter programing, cost reduction, and effective employment 
policies. I intend shortly to present the Congress with a 
number of proposals designed to accomplish these 
objectives. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION.—-In moving toward the 
goals of the Great Society, the enactment of substantive 
legislation is only the first step. The 89th Congress has, 
through its accomplishments to date, provided the basis 
for advancing in such critical areas as civil rights, eco- 
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nomic opportunity, medical care for our older citizens, 
improvement of our cities, and regional development. 

However, if these laws are to produce the desired re- 
sults—effectively and at minimum cost to the taxpayer— 
we cannot afford to cling to organizational and adminis- 
trative arrangements which have not kept pace with our 
changing needs. 

Government organization must provide for fast and flex- 
ible response to new problems and conditions. We must 
be as bold and imaginative in reshaping and modernizing 
the executive branch as we have been in devising new 
programs. A structure designed in major part to carry 
out programs and policies of the 1950’s and earlier years 
will not give us the organization we need as we move 
toward the 1970’s. I will propose shortly to the Congress 
a series of reorganization measures which will enable the 
Government to manage its business more effectively. 

FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL COORDINATION.— Many of 
our critical new programs involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in joint ventures with State and local governments 
in thousands of communities throughout the Nation. The 
success or failure of those programs depends largely on 
timely and effective communications and on readiness for 
action on the part of both Federal agencies in the field and 
State and local governmental units. We must strengthen 
the coordination of Federal programs in the field. We 
must open channels of responsibility. We must give more 
freedom of action and judgment to the people on the firing 
line. We must help State and local governments to deal 
more effectively with Federal agencies. We must see that 
information gets to the field and to cooperating State and 
local governments, promptly and accurately. 

I intend to see to it that this dimension of the new 
public management receives major attention and action 
in the coming year. 

PLANNING-PROGRAMING-BUDGETING SYSTEM.—I have 
directed the executive branch to develop and introduce a 
new planning-programing-budgeting system which will 
incorporate the most modern management techniques 
now used in government and industry. This system will 
enable us to: 

* Be more concrete and precise about the objectives 
of our programs. 
Examine longer term problems and consequences 
more systematically. 
Consider more alternatives before reaching de- 
cisions. 





Link our planning efforts more directly to budget 
decisions. 

Get more effectiveness for the dollars we spend. 
Provide more benefits to the American people in 
more economical ways. 

During the next year, I expect to see much progress 
made in this system with results that will be reflected in the 
budget for fiscal year 1968. 

SUBSTITUTION OF PRIVATE FOR PUBLIC CREDIT.—In re- 
cent budgets, I have pressed for the encouragement of 
private financing in the major Federal credit programs 
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wherever I have felt it to be consistent with the public in- 
terest. I will need the cooperation of the Congress to 
carry this effort still farther in the coming year. 

This is an important and sensible way to manage our 
Federal credit programs. I, therefore, urge prompt ac- 
tion on legislation being proposed to authorize a con- 
siderable expansion in the the sale of participations in 
Government loans. The budget assumes its enactment. 
With the authority provided by such legislation, my 
budget proposals for encouraging the substitution of 
private for public credit will reduce 1967 expenditures 
by $4.7 billion from what they would have been 
otherwise. 

AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING.—The Federal Govern- 
ment has obtained great benefits from the use of electronic 
computers. With the direct annual cost of acquiring and 
operating this equipment now in the range of $2 billion, 
I intend to make sure that this huge investment is man- 
aged efficiently—through such means as research, equip- 
ment sharing, careful purchasing, and coordinated 
Government-wide utilization policies. 

CosT REDUCTION.—During the past 2 years, I have not 
ceased to demand an exacting standard of cost-conscious- 
ness in every department and bureau of the executive 
branch. I believe neither in padded budgets nor in lax 
habits of organization and management. Every dollar of 
expenditures must produce results. I expect each Gov- 
ernment employee to spend the public dollar with the 
same care and concern he would exercise if it came out of 
his own paycheck. 

In preparing this budget, all existing programs have 
been re-examined closely. Wherever a program could be 
cut back on grounds of less priority, I have cut it. Despite 
the appeal of many of these programs to affected groups, 
I urge the Congress not to restore them to their previous 
levels. 

There are many ways to reduce costs and eliminate un- 
necessary spending: 

* By curtailing or eliminating activities of declining 
importance. 
By closing marginal branch offices or installations. 
By pooling common services. 
By simplifying organization. 
By increasing productivity. 
By installing up-to-date systems and equipment. 
By interagency coordination of plans and opera- 
tions. 
By stringent budgetary reviews. 

Last March, I set in operation a Government-wide, 
formal program for systematic cost reduction in which 
each agency must identify savings goals for the year ahead 
and report to me on actual results. This program is 
working. 

Agencies have identified specific savings in 1965 and 
1966. Additional savings will be made in 1967. Alto- 
gether, the civilian cost reduction program will reduce the 
costs of operating the Government by some $1 billion in 
each of the fiscal years 1966 and 1967. 
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The Department of Defense accomplished $4.8 billion 
of savings in fiscal year 1965, and the annual rate of sav- 
ings in that Department is expected to exceed $6 billion 
in 1969. 


No agency, regardless of size or importance, is ex- 
empted from the duty to save the taxpayer’s money by 
better management and alert business methods. 

One of the most gratifying developments to come to 
my attention is the remarkable progress of Government 
agencies in improving productivity. With workloads in- 
creasing in nearly every category of Government activity, 
the only way to restrain mounting Federal employment 
is by persistent management improvement and higher pro- 
ductivity. These are just a few of the changes in pro- 
ductivity which are reflected in this budget: 


* The Social Security Administration is achieving a 
productivity gain of 21% by automating the re- 
computation of benefits, with a saving of 1,742 
man-years and $12.4 million. 

* The Post Office Department’s budget reflects an 
increase in mail processing productivity of 1.4%, 
resulting in a saving of 3,900 man-years and $23 
million. 

* The Federal Aviation Agency is increasing pro- 
ductivity by 5% in airways facilities operation and 
maintenance, thus absorbing nearly all the work- 
load increase resulting from the growth in avia- 
tion activity, with a budget saving of almost $4 
million. 

* By using advanced medical techniques, the Vet- 
erans Administration has been able to reduce the 
duration of patient stay in its hospitals. In 1967, 
about 1% more patients can be accommodated 
than in 1966. This means that the same number 
of beds operated in 1966 will take care of 7,000 
more patients in 1967. 


These actions are the result of tireless effort by many 
officials and employees of the Federal Government. It 
is often harder work to save money than to find produc- 
tive ways to spend it. But it is equally important to the 
public interest. 

I believe we are making good progress in reducing 
costs and improving efficiency, but I will never be satis- 
fied that we have done all we should. I expect the top 
officials of every department and agency to press hard 
in the coming year to do still better—and not only in 
headquarters operations. Only 10% of all Federal em- 
ployees are in Washington—most of our employees and 
operations are spread throughout the 50 States and over- 
seas. I intend to stress particularly this year the urgency 
of management improvement and better public service 
in the field establishment of the Federal Government. 
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This Nation has committed itself to help defend 
South Vietnam against aggression. We are determined to 
fulfill that commitment. 

This Nation has also committed itself to a major effort 
to provide better economic, social, and cultural opportu- 
nities for all Americans. We are also determined to 
fulfill this commitment. 

Both of these commitments involve great costs. They 
are costs we can and will meet. 

The objectives we are seeking are interdependent. 

We cannot fight for peace and freedom in Vietnam, 
while sacrificing individual dignity and opportunity at 
home. For it would be a hollow victory if our pursuit 
of world peace were carried out at the expense of do- 
mestic progress. 

Yet we must also recognize that a truly Great Society 
looks beyond its own borders. The freedom, health, and 
prosperity of all mankind are its proper concern. 

The struggle in Vietnam must be supported. The ad- 
vance toward a Great Society at home must continue 
unabated. 

This budget provides the means for both these goals. 

I urge the support of Congress and all Americans for 
its principles and its programs. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 

January 24, 1966 


NoTE: As printed above, the illustrative diagrams have been 
deleted. 


American Heart Month, 1966 


Proclamation 3700. January 25, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Heart disease continues to shorten or cripple the lives 
of thousands of Americans. 

Each year, over half of all the deaths in our nation 
result from this affliction. 

Deaths or disabilities inflicted by heart disease which 
strike men and women of all ages, are both tragic to the 
victims and costly to our economy. 

Yet much of this suffering could be prevented. Heart 
disease can be conquered. 


This goal can be achieved, however, only through the 
effective mobilization of all our resources, private as well 
as governmental. 
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Continued progress in our nation-wide attack on heart 
disease requires the personal interest and support of all 
our citizens, not only through Government-sponsored 
programs but also on behalf of the research, education, 
and community services sustained by the American Heart 
Association—a national voluntary heart agency and 
partner of the National Heart Institute of the Public 
Health Service. 

For these reasons, and because the Congress, by a joint 
resolution approved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 843), 
requested the President to issue annually a proclamation 
designating February as American Heart Month. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
month of February 1966 as American Heart Month, and 
I invite the Governors of the States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and officials of other areas subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States to issue similar procla- 
mations. 

I urge everyone to enlist in this heart crusade and to 
support the vital work that will enable us to reach the 
goal of healthy hearts for all. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fifth day 

of January in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[SEAL] hundred and sixty-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninetieth. 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:21 am., 
January 26, 1966] 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation 


Announcement of Appointment of Arthur Goldberg and 
Thomas Finletter as Members of the Board of Trustees. 
January 25, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of two distinguished Americans to be members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial 
Foundation. 

The President appointed Arthur Goldberg, United 
States Representative to the United Nations, and Thomas 
Finletter, former United States Representative to the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to fill unexpired 
portions of the terms of the late Adlai Stevenson and the 
late Bernard Baruch. Ambassador Goldberg’s term will 
expire April 22, 1969, and Mr. Finletter’s on April 22, 
1971. 

The Foundation was chartered by Congress on April 
23, 1963, to “continue certain major interests to which 
Eleanor Roosevelt had dedicated her life.” 


Medical Training in Pakistan 


Announcement of United States Participation in 
Preliminary Discussions in Karachi. 
January 25, 1966 


Two medical experts of the Office of Science and 
Technology will arrive in Karachi, Pakistan, this evening 
for exploratory discussions on medical training. The 
visit is a follow-up on President Johnson’s offer on Decem- 
ber 14, 1965, to President Ayub of Pakistan to send to 
Pakistan a high level team of medical teachers and scien- 
tists, headed by the President’s Science Adviser, Dr. 
Donald F. Hornig, to assist in instituting a very broad 
improvement in medical training and in public health 
in rural areas. 

The two medical experts are Dr. Peter S. Bing and 
Dr. Harold Margulies. They will engage in preliminary 
discussions with appropriate authorities in Pakistan, pre- 
paring the way for the visit of Dr. Hornig and his group 
which will follow in the near future. 


The District of Columbia 
Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Budget for the District of Columbia, 
Fiscal Year 1967. January 25, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I present the budget for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1966. 

The great domestic challenge of our time lies in our 
cities. Significant efforts are being undertaken to meet 
this challenge, and to make it possible for every citizen to 
lead a productive and satisfying life. 

The Federal Government has a special responsibility 
for the Nation’s Capital. We have long resolved that 
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the District can and should be an example of the best 
among our urban communities, but in many ways the Dis- 
trict continues to fall short of that goal. 

Programs for the future must recognize that there is 
much room for improvement. Yet, even to avoid regres- 
sion is both difficult and expensive. The District, as the 
central portion of a major metropolitan area, must cope 
with unusual demands. 

The past decade, for example, has seen a substantial 
increase in the need for services to meet the requirements 
of a changing population. During that short span, while 
total population of the District remained virtually 
unchanged— 


* School-age population 
23,700 (15%). 

* Actual school enrollments increased more than 
37,000 (35% ), due primarily to expanded kinder- 
garten programs and a modestly successful pro- 
gram to reduce school dropouts. 

* Working-age population (20-64) decreased 
21,100 (4%). : 

* The over-65 age group increased 14,000 (24%). 


(5-19) 


increased by 


The student group certainly, and the older age group in 
many cases, require greater public services and public 
facilities. ‘These needs cannot be ignored. 

The District must also replace and modernize a physical 
plant that is aged and rapidly becoming obsolete. Of the 
public schools, for example— 


* Over 38% were built totally or in part before 1920. 
* Over 60% have some substandard classrooms. 


Yet, the demands of the rapidly increasing school popu- 
lation, combined with limited appropriations for school 
construction, have made it impossible even to house new 
students, much less to modernize the existing school plant. 
Indeed, there is no fact of which we should be less proud 
than that in the Capital City of this great Nation there 
are some 2,100 children compelled by lack of classroom 
space to accept part-time education. 

These and other program demands mean, therefore, 
that an increased level of appropriations will be required. 
To some extent that increase has been held in check by 
the cost reduction and management improvement pro- 
gram developed by the Commissioners. This program, 
similar to that required in each Federal department and 
agency, will continue to help in holding down the need 
for additional personnel and other resources despite the 
rapidly increasing program requirements. Moreover, to 
increase even further the productivity of District agencies, 
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I have directed the Bureau of the Budget to work closely 
with the Commissioners in the development of— 


A planning, programing, and budgeting system. 
New management techniques. 

* Improved methods and procedures. 

* Intensified use of data processing equipment. 


In addition, I have insisted that the increases in expendi- 
tures reflected in this budget be held to the minimum 
needed to— 


* Assure continuation of essential services. 

* Provide an adequate level of staffing to carry out 
essential services. 

* Permit only such improvement in services as is re- 
quired to assure an acceptable rate of progress to- 
ward our ultimate goals. 


Revenues.—Increases in District resources must, as al- 
ways, come largely from local taxes. Commensurate 
increases in support by the Federal Government are nec- 
essary. The Federal payment, which is now authorized 
at $50 million, should be authorized at a substantially 
higher level by approval of the formula contained in H.R. 
6889, and appropriations should be increased accordingly. 
That formula provides a fair, equitable, and flexible meas- 
ure of the amount of Federal support that should be 
provided the District government. The need for this type 
of flexible authorization and the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent laws are apparent. In 1965, the formula would have 
authorized only $4.8 million more than the present au- 
thorization of $50 million. In 1967, the formula indi- 
cates $61.9 million as the appropriate level of support— 
$11.9 million more than is now authorized. The pro- 
priety of thus measuring the appropriate level of Federal 
support to the District has twice had the approval of the 
Senate. I urgently commend it. 


Increases in District taxes to accompany the larger Fed- 
eral payment should be substantially greater than the $4 
million provided for the general fund in H.R. 11487, 
the revenue bill which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives. While it is true that the contribution 
made by District taxpayers has substantially increased in 
the past year, both through larger receipts from existing 
taxes and from the increase of 20 cents per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation in the real estate tax, these increases fall 
far short of meeting the District's needs. I support, there- 
fore, the recommendation of the Commissioners to the 
Congress of a tax package which will increase tax revenues 
in the general fund by $8.4 million annually beyond those 
provided in H.R. 11487. 
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Requirements and financing of the General Fund, 1966-72 
{In millions of dollars] 
Estimates | Projections 
| 
| 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 1970 | 1971 1972 
Funds required: | | 
Under existing legislation: 
CN NINN oo 6 ack aces Rneraweceenes bees neds scene. | 280.1 | 307.3 | 322.6 | 338.7] 355.6] 373.4 382.1 
Capital outlay: 
Public works, including Federal obligations (cash required) . 37. 1 48. 3 54. 6 53.7 53.9 52. 6 50. 0 
PME FO CRO GUETNE S ooiek ict sc ecceiawdsccacss 2.0 8.5 El Oe eer Metre ce 
Repayment of loans and interest: 
err eee eee eer 1.9 2.0 ao 4.8 6.2 7.7 9.2 
ee erry eee rey Per cree Poorer Tt al | a 1.4 KO 3. 0 
I 6 ahah dakietesdgenxdswwaddedscacnanen OE eaten Per icaka: erreer eprere crreeers rr 
Total vinicler Cxisting FmIAION 6 ove i sce ceces cence 341.1 366.1 | 420.1 397.4 | 417.1 436. 7 454. 3 
Under proposed legislation: 
Operating expenses—Pay increases for teachers, policemen, and 
en Ee ARON ET Ee Cree re Te CeCe 2.9 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 
Reserves for indefinite appropriation and contingencies........... 3. 6 .6 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Total estimated funds required............00..06000 00008. 347.6 | 371.0| 431.4] 408.7| 428.4| 448.0} 465.6 
Revenues and balances: | | 
From existing legislative sources: 
I 9 6.0.5. 555 han $0 COC ENERO LESS SOE S RR eee K ER ee 256.0 | 266.9; 281.2 299.3 | 318.2) 334.5 351. 3 
| A CREE e OTTER ET ERT ET OCT CR TTS tees —1.4 4.1 2.0 .0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Scr. pss cues EEE REEL TERE CTE Ce re 48.7 50.0} 50.0 50. 0 50. 0 50. 0 50. 0 
EE SOU gba 5c 5s Sessa Whee ccd ew diasaddieincawaes yO rere Cererrer (rereeer es rere rere cee 
Loan authorization: | 
dle, oc ade CN EE RECOIL CLEC RE eee 22. 4 17.2} 20.3 Ul eres err err eee cee 
Pe RT IIR 656. 0k cic Seiden hhackes Ue ewes cudeeeraes 2.0 | 8.5) 39.5 )........ Sees eens Cee 
Total estimated availability from existing legislative | | | 
IO is 85 iiss Sak ened BE SES SEND ek Cee 347.7 | 346.7 | 393.0| 360.: 370.2} 386.5 403 
From proposed legislative sources: | | | | | ee 
fT EI ee eee ee Tee eet eee ee eee 1.0 | 12. 4 12.7 13.0 13. 4 13.7 14.2 
RC NINN ia. weaince no he Shwe Ara cens ah moa Emad nee eErerer 11.9 14. 4 16.9 20. 9 25.1 28.0 
Loan authorization—public works. .............00 002. ee eee eee Peery Perrot | 20.0 20. 0 20. 0 20. 0 
Total from proposed legislative sources................2045 | 1.0 | 24. 3 | 27.1 | 49. 9 34. 3 58. 8 62. 2 
Total estimated revenues and balances................... | 348.7 | 371. 0 | 420.1 7 410.2 | 424. 5 | 445. 3 465. 5 
Additional financing required to meet total estimated requirements. .. Jerre: haw ea | 1.3 |. etait | 3 9| 2.7 | 1 





1 Includes recent increase in real estate tax rate from $2.50 to $2.70 per $100 assessed valuation in fiscal year 1966. Also, rate increase 
from $2.70 to $2.80 in fiscal year 1969 and from $2.80 to $2.90 in fiscal year 1970. 


Borrowing.—The authority of the District to borrow for 
general fund purposes is now fixed at $225 million, of 
which $50 million is specifically allocated for the purposes 
of the National Capital Transportation Act of 1965. 
When this amount has been borrowed the authority will 
be exhausted, irrespective of repayments. This form 
of lump-sum authorization should be replaced by the pro- 
visions of H.R. 6889, which relate the maximum amount 
which the District may borrow from the Treasury to a 
percentage of the assessed value of real and personal prop- 
erty in the District. This would— 


* Conform to debt limits generally used throughout 
the United States for local governments. 


* Relate the debt limit more closely to ability to 
repay. 

* Enable the District to incur new debt as repay- 
ments are made. 


Since at current levels of annual borrowing the District 
will soon exhaust its present borrowing authorization for 
general public works purposes, this matter deserves prompt 
consideration by the Congress. 
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New obligational authority, all funds 
[In thousands of dollars] 
1965 1966 1967 
actual | estimate | recom- 
mended 
CURRENT AUTHORIZATIONS 

Education: 

Operating expenses............ 72,038 | 75,727 | 82,609 

Capital outlay................. 14, 405 17,569 | 32,935 
Welfare and health: 

Operating expenses............ 76, 154 80, 957 90, 549 

SSapitel QUERY... 6.6.6.2 cee. 487 6, 014 4, 888 
Highways and traffic: 

Operating expenses............ 13,714 | 14,197] 14,982 

Capital outlay.................] 13, 769 9, 852 15, 455 
Public safety: 

Operating expenses............ 73,724 | 80,024 | 85,752 

Seite OURS... . 8. se es 336 1, 687 2-745 
Parks and recreation: 

Operating expenses............ 10,150 | 10,972 12, 256 

CN CS 680 1, 035 1, 896 
General operating expenses: 

Operating expenses............ 19,444 | 20,550 | 22,708 

Capital outlay................. 5, 030 2,111 1, 298 
Sanitary engineering: 

Operating expenses............ 22,385 | 23,097 | 24, 248 

Sapte outlay. ..............0 23,066 | 12,546 | 14, 107 
Repayment of loans and interest... . 5, 363 5, 690 6, 078 
Payment of District of Columbia 

share of Federal capital outlays. ... 1, 860 987 1, 350 
Contribution to rapid transit system.|......... 2, 000 8, 525 
Additional municipal services—in- 

augural ceremonies.............. _. 13 Mara SAP Dears awe 
Additional municipal services— 

Shrine and American Legion con- 

DEMERS Se mot dk se nec KR Ae ha Mie pele 221 233 
Judgments, claims, and refunds. ... . 885 I ape setae 
Personal services, wage board em- 

SPER ea ip os es i5is ais iais Sinise [ocecceee 660 1, 320 

Total current authorizations. ..| 353,773 | 365,929 | 423, 904 
Permanent authorizations.......... 1, 626 1, 593 1, 637 
Operations cf D.C. trust funds...... 58,178 | 58, 961 63, 480 
Repayment (—) of advances from 

Federal funds................... 9,000 |—26,000 |........ 
Proposed for separate transmittal 

(under proposed legislation)......|......... 3, 000 4, 510 

Total authorizations.......... 422,577 | 403, 483 | 493, 531 
Recapitulation of current authoriza- 

tions: 

General fund.................. 298, 100 | 322, 863 | 371, 297 
Highway fund................. 28,876 | 25,314] 31,719 
LO eee 11,049 | 10,397 11, 884 
Sanitary sewage works fund..... 15, 668 7, 270 8, 930 
Metropolitan area sanitary sew- 

age works fund.............. 80 85 74 

| 

Total, allfunds............. 353, 773 | 365, 929 | 423, 904 

















With the additional revenues now being proposed, the 
District will measurably advance toward the goals out- 
lined in my message to the Congress of February 15, 1965. 
Some of the more significant recommendations are— 


EDUCATION 


Operation of the school system in 1967 will require 
$82.6 million, an increase of $6.9 million over 1966. 
These increased funds will provide— 

* Additional classroom teachers needed to maintain 
the pupil-teacher ratios now in effect. 
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¢ Additional positions in special subject areas such as 
science, mathematics, and reading needed to en- 
rich and strengthen the District’s educational pro- 
gram. 

* Addition of 24 librarians to provide one in every 
school in which physical facilities exist to house a 
library. 

* Additional counselors to achieve the Board of Edu- 
cation pupil-counselor ratios of 750:1 in elemen- 
tary schools and 400: 1 in secondary schools. 

* Four pupil personnel service teams. Each team 
will be composed of psychiatrists, clinical and 
school psychologists, social workers and attendance 
officers. They will be able to meet acute needs of 
literally thousands of pupils whose opportunities to 
achieve the maximum of their potentialities are 
now impaired because the schools do not have ade- 
quate information on their abilities, achievements, 
and emotional stability. 


In addition, an increase in the salaries of teachers will be 
proposed to the Congress. 

There has already been a substantial increase in funds 
available to the District school system through the several 
national programs for aid to education. In 1967, these 
funds will approximate $14.5 million. This Federal as- 
sistance has properly been concentrated in low-income 
areas of the city, where the needs are the most severe and 
potential for accomplishment is the greatest. While these 
funds make possible many improvements, they cannot and 
should not be used as a substitute for the basic educational 
program financed directly by the community. Together, 
however, the two sources of funds make the opportunities 
for major educational progress in the District brighter 
than ever. 

The budget also includes $32.9 million for various 
stages of construction of 35 school construction projects, 
including 7 new schools, 18 additions to existing schools, 
and 10 school replacements, including the critically 
needed Shaw Junior High School. When they are all 
completed, they will provide 19,550 additional pupil 
spaces. This will, at long last, eliminate foreseeable part- 
time classes; and permit in 1968 the beginning of a con- 
certed program to replace obsolete school buildings. 


Pusiic SAFETY 


The budget provides $85.8 million for operating ex- 
penses for the District agencies concerned with public 
safety—an increase of $5.7 million over fiscal 1966. 


Budget proposals for District agencies concerned with 
crime are necessarily made without benefit of the recom- 
mendations by the Commission on Crime in the District 
of Columbia which I appointed last July. That Com- 


mission, I hope and expect, will point the way toward 
further improvement of the District’s efforts to achieve 
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effective and fair law enforcement. Budget amendments 
appropriate in the light of its recommendations will be 
transmitted to the Congress promptly. I am determined 
that both citizens and visitors in our National Capital shall 
be secure in their persons and their property. 


Pending receipt of the Commission’s recommendations, 
however, we can proceed with confidence on several items. 
The pistol registration bill, S. 1632 and H.R. 6745, should 
be promptly enacted. The Police Department has been 
encountering great difficulties in recruiting qualified can- 
didates. An increase in the salaries of policemen is nec- 
essary to bring the police force to its currently authorized 
strength. Legislation to accomplish this will be proposed 
to the Congress. A decision on increasing the authorized 
strength can await the Commission’s report. 


Funds are also appropriate, and are included in the 
budget, for several improvements that will enable the force 
to operate more effectively— 


* Civilian employees will be used to fill 31 adminis- 
trative positions now filled by uniformed personnel 
who will be freed to utilize their training to greater 
advantage. 

* Closed-circuit, departmentwide television will be 
installed to increase the effectiveness of lineups and 
the efficiency of training programs. 

¢ A planning and development unit will be estab- 
lished to improve the utilization of computers and 
other technological advances in the field of crime 
prevention and control. 


I am also recommending that the roving tactical force 
be continued in 1967. That force, the one-man scout 
cars, and the additional two-way radios for foot patrol- 
men, all provided last year, have contributed in a major 
way to the hopeful change in the trend of serious offenses 
reported in recent months. 

Finally, there are funds for the more active recruitment 
that is needed to bring the police force to its authorized 
strength and for an increase from 25 to 60 trainees in the 
highly successful police cadet program. 

Also, salary increases for firemen are proposed for later 
transmittal. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


The budget provides those agencies concerned with 
parks and recreation with an increase of $1.3 million 
over the 1966 level of $11 million. Recreation facilities 
in the District remain well below needs and accepted 
standards. ‘This is particularly unfortunate in areas 
where low incomes make it difficult for the residents to 
take advantage of facilities not in their immediate neigh- 
borhoods. Until these deficiencies can be remedied, 
maximum utilization must be made of existing facilities. 
This can be done only through the extension of hours 
during which facilities are open, and expansion of pro- 
grams to enlarge the opportunity for participation by 
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various age groups. The budget provides funds for these 
purposes, as well as $1.9 million for new facilities and 
expansion and improvement of those already in existence. 

Funds are provided for an expansion of the Roving 
Leader program which has had a record of success with 
hard-to-reach delinquent and potentially delinquent 
youth. The budget also provides funds to enable the 
Recreation Department and the National Park Service to 
continue, in cooperation with the many nongovernmental 
efforts, to beautify the city, particularly through improved 
landscaping and planting. The needs of the Park Police 
for a larger force, and the National Zoological Park for 
increases in operating and maintenance staff, are like- 
wise met. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


For health, welfare, and vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams for 1967, the budget proposes funds of $90.5 mil- 
lion, an increase of $9.6 million over 1966. These funds, 
together with the expanding levels of grants to the Dis- 
trict for participation in Federal programs in these fields, 
will maintain the momentum already achieved in the 
District’s public health and vocational rehabilitation ef- 
forts, substantially reduce the present deficiencies in 
the welfare program, and permit the District’s full partici- 
pation in the programs made possible by recent amend- 
ments in the Social Security Act. 

In the field of public health the District is moving for- 
ward rapidly in the prevention and treatment of mental 
illness. Funds are provided to complete the staffing of 
the first of four Community Mental Health Centers, be- 
gun two years ago at D.C. General Hospital and operated 
during the past year with the aid of a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. The second center, 
to be located in the northwest section of the District, will 
be a part of the Northwest Community Health Center for 
which site funds are requested. Funds are also requested 
for a demonstration project for the treatment of alco- 
holics on a volunteer basis. It is hoped that this program 
will reduce the burden now imposed on the police, the 
courts, and the correctional system by the chronic 
alcoholic. 


Two demonstration projects heretofore operated with 
funds granted by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—the Nursing Home Improvement program 
and the Rheumatic Fever Prophylaxis program—have 
fully proven their usefulness, and are now proposed for 
partial financing by the District itself. 


The welfare program must continue to meet the basic 
needs of the poor, the aged, and the disabled. This pro- 
gram has increasingly emphasized rehabilitation services 
which encourage and assist families in achievement of in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency. ‘This budget continues 
that emphasis. 


Funds contained in this budget will permit the District 
to participate more fully in Federal programs. Maxi- 
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mum attention is paid to the needs of children. This is as 
itshould be. Under this budget— 


Additional staff will be provided to bring the num- 
ber of social workers closer to the national standard 
of 60 cases per worker, particularly for families 
with dependent children, and to expedite the cur- 
rent welfare eligibility review. 

Special programs will be continued and expanded 
to provide immediate help for families not eligible 
for regular welfare services but who face crises 
which might result in family breakup. 

Needy children of the unemployed will be assisted 
through an improved program, which will provide 
training and job placement assistance for their par- 
ents. This program will be closely related to Title 
V of the Economic Opportunity Act and will be 
designed to reduce relief rolls by equipping parents 
for productive employment. 

An enlarged child welfare staff will be provided. 
Higher rates of payment will be made to foster 
parents and group foster homes. 

Homemaker and day care services will be 
expanded, 


The favorable results of special efforts which have con- 
tributed to a marked reduction in the population of Junior 
Village during 1965—from over 900 in February to 630 
at the end of the year-—make it the more imperative that 
these efforts be further intensified. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Congress, at its last session, took a major step 
toward resolving one of the significant transportation prob- 
lems of the National Capital Region by authorizing con- 
struction within the District of the rail rapid transit sys- 
tem. The budget provides for the appropriation of a loan 
in the amount of $8.5 million to the District to enable it 
to meet its share of the cost of this project during 1967. 

Problems remain, however, in connection with the high- 
way portion of the District’s transportation system. One 
is the urgent need for additional resources for the High- 
way Fund if any highway program at all is to continue. 
The Commissioner’s requests for a 1-cent increase in the 
gasoline tax and for an increase in the Highway Fund’s 
borrowing authority are included in H.R. 11487, which 
has been approved by the House of Representatives. I 
commend these proposals to the Senate as well. 

Another problem which should be promptly resolved 
concerns the dimensions and locations of the interstate 
freeway system within the District. The report of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H.R. 11487 requests a further review and 
appraisal of some of the present plans. The Highway 
Department has already taken some steps in this direction, 
and a possible relocation of a portion of the inner loop is 


now under active consideration by the Policy Advisory 
Committee. 
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The magnitude of these projects, however, makes it 
important that both the Federal Government and the 
Washington community have full assurance that there will 
be no needless expenditures of moneys or dislocations of 
persons and businesses. Accordingly, I am requesting the 
Policy Advisory Committee to consider whether it should 
secure, in conjunction with the National Capital Planning 
Commission’s work on the 1985 comprehensive plan, a 
review of present highway plans. This review would ex- 
amine not only methodology but also the basic assump- 
tions regarding dislocation of families and businesses, real 
costs, Federal needs, and other community values on the 
basis of the most recent data available. 

In order that the highway program not be delayed, and 
in order also that the Congress may have as much infor- 
mation as possible before completing its consideration of 
the District’s 1967 highway budget, I am requesting the 
Committee to complete both its current studies and any 
further reviews it may consider appropriate by April 1, 
1966. The Commissioners have advised me that the 
status of the most controversial items—the north leg of 
the inner loop and the north-central freeway—is such that 
in the next few months there would be no major expendi- 
tures on these projects in any event except for planning. 

I am encouraged by the close cooperation which has 
been evident among the Federal and District agencies with 
responsibilities for developing the District’s transportation 
system. Continued cooperation will insure a coordinated 
and efficient transportation network—one which will best 
serve the needs of the Nation’s Capital. 





MunicipaL CENTER 


During the past few years the District government has 
not been provided with additional government-owned of- 
fice space for new or expanding programs. Rental space, 
at high cost in both dollars and efficiency, has been re- 
quired. I am recommending an increase of $1 million 
for additional rental space as a temporary relief of over- 
crowding. 

In this budget, a small but critical item of $75,000 is 
sought to finance the first step toward a permanent solu- 
tion. These funds will enable the District to prepare floor 
plan layouts and budget estimates for two buildings in the 
Municipal Center area to house education, recreation and 
technical services. These buildings, which help to fulfill 
the long-range plans for Pennsylvania Avenue, not only 
will permit consolidation of scattered fragments of several 
departments and relief from outmoded, inadequate and 
overcrowded space, but will also be of definite economic 
advantage to the District. 


CoNCLUSION 


In addition to this expenditure program, and the rev- 
enue measures which I am recommending, there are a 
number of other measures of importance to the District 
of Columbia that are already before the Congress. 
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Of preeminent importance is the passage of a Home 
Rule bill. I urge the House of Representatives to com- 
plete action on the bill already approved by the Senate. 
My views on the need for this legislation are well known 
to the Congress. There is no reason to repeat them 
here. 

Among the other important District measures pending 
in both houses are— 


e A bill to authorize in the District of Columbia a 


community college and a college of arts and sci- 
ences under a Board of Higher Education. 
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* A bill to create a Pennsylvania Avenue Commis- 
sion. 


¢ A bill to establish an international center. 


The House has already passed H.R. 8126, which would 
extend the coverage of the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law to men. 

Enactment of these measures would make the 89th 
Congress as memorable for the District as it is already 
for the Nation. 


Lynpon B. JoHNson 
January 25, 1966 


RURAL LIFE PROGRAM 


The President’s Remarks on His Message to Congress. 


January 25, 1966 


There is one purpose in the message that I sent to Congress today. 
We must improve the lives of those who live in rural America. 
The need for improvement is clear and is here, and the time is now. 


Here are the facts: 


Nearly half of the poor of this country now live in rural areas. 
Almost one in every two rural families has a cash income under 


$3,000. 


One-fourth of rural nonfarm homes are today without running 


water. 


Rural people lag almost 2 years behind city people in educational 


attainment. 


Health facilities in rural areas are very inadequate. 


Rural children 


receive one-third less medical attention than urban children. 
All of these voids existed last year and despite the efforts of both the 


Executive and the Congress, they exist this year. 
allowed to extend into the years ahead. 

To do so would mock the abundance of this great land of ours. 
must do all that it is possible to do to improve conditions now. 


They just must not be 


We 
Whole 


communities in our Nation are now denied the benefits of the strongest, 


the wealthiest country on earth. 
help of the Congress. 


And that is why today I ask for the 


We already have the means for a massive attack on poverty. The 
legislation that we need was passed by the first session of this 89th 


Congress. 


Today, however, many rural communities are not able to combine 


their available physical human and financial resources. 


They just must 


be able to do this if we are to achieve a satisfactory level of social and 


economic development. 


I believe that the key to the rural future in America is planning for 


rural people. 


My recommendation, therefore, today is that the measures 


that I have requested for tomorrow be built on planning that will lead 


to action tomorrow. 
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Our purpose is to supplement and not supplant the present efforts 
of local and State and Federal Governments—but we must make it crystal 
clear that we do not, repeat, do not intend to forsake the small commu- 
nity in this land. We are going to do what it is needed to do in order to 
make the rural future brighter for the rural people who live in our rural 
areas. 


noTE: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. in the Theater ai the White House. 


RURAL LIFE PROGRAM 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Establishment of Community 
Development Districts. January 25, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last year in my message on Agriculture I described poverty’s grip 
on rural America: 

—nearly half of the poor in the United States live in rural areas. 

—almost one in every two rural families has a cash income 
under $3,000. 

—one-fourth of rural non-farm homes are without running 
water. 

—rural people lag almost two years behind urban residents in 
educational attainment. | 
—health facilities in rural areas are so inadequate that rural 

children receive one-third less medical attention than urban 
children. 

These deficiencies persist in 1966. Their effect is as grievous on 
urban America—the recipient of millions of unskilled migrants from 
rural areas in the past two decades—as on the run-down farms and im- 
poverished communities that still house 4.4 million poor rural families. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 
Last year I directed 





each Department and agency administering a program that 
could benefit rural people, to assure that its benefits were 
distributed equitably between urban and rural areas. 
—the Secretary of Agriculture and the Director of the Budget 
to review the administrative obstacles that might stand in 
the way of such a distribution. 
—the Secretary of Agriculture to put his field offices to the 
task of assisting other Federal agencies in making their 
programs effective in rural areas. 


As a result, the Rural Community Development Service was 
created and charged with assuring that the Department made that 
assistance available. 

This mission of the Department is now firmly established in prac- 
tice. Its field personnel are active in informing rural people of their 
eligibility for medicare, and of its requirements. They work with the 
Economic Development Administration in planning and encouraging 
new rural industrial devclopments. In several pilot counties, concerted 
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projects are underway—joining the Departments of Labor, HEW, and 
Agriculture—in a common effort to bring social services to poor rural 
communities. The water and sewer facilities program has been 
simplified and made more responsive to the needs of small towns and 
communities. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has increased its efforts in 
rural areas. Community Action Programs are underway in a number 
of rural counties 

—supporting community action planning, 

—providing remedial reading courses, vocational instruction, 
and adult education, 

—and assisting small cooperatives to acquire farm machinery. 
These programs have inspired a new sense of hope among 
the rural Americans who have experienced them. 





More—much more—needs to be done if their effects are to reach 
the dispersed but very real pockets of rural poverty throughout America. 


THE NEED FOR PLANNING 


Legislation enacted by the first Session of this Congress, and in prior 
years, provides the means for a massive attack on poverty in America. 

But—even with the help of these great new programs—too few 
rural communities are able to marshal sufficient physical, human, and 
financial resources to achieve a satisfactory level of social and economic 
development. 

The central advantage of the city has been that a large and con- 
centrated population can provide the leadership and technical capability, 
and can achieve economies of scale in operations, to provide adequate 
public services and facilities for its people. 

On the other hand, it is difficult, if not impossible for every small 
hamlet to offer its own complete set of public services. Nor is it economic 
for the small city to try to achieve metropolitan standards of service, 
opportunity, and culture, without relation to its rural environs. 

The related interests of each—the small city and its rural neigh- 
bors—need to be taken into account in planning for the public services 
and economic development of the wider community. In this way the 
benefits of creative Federalism can be brought to our rural citizens. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 

The base exists for such coordinated planning. 

New communities are coming into being—stimulated by advanced 
means of travel and communications. Because of these it is possible 
to extend to people in the outlying rural areas a richer variety of public 
services, and of economic and cultural opportunities. 

By combining resources and efforts in these larger and more func- 
tional groupings, rural and small urban communities—comprising a 
population base large enough to support a full range of efficient and high- 
quality public services and facilities—can achieve the conditions neces- 
sary for economic and social advance. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE COMMUNITIES 


The dimensions of an area within which residents should join to 
carry out integrated planning are likely to be already marked by the 
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trading or commuting patterns that have been drawn by rural and city 
residents together—as they drive to work, to shop, to college, to visit, 
and to recreational and cultural facilities. 

In most such communities, the total population will be large enough, 
with enough potential users of each essential service, to justify employing 
competent full-time resident specialists in medical services, schools, and 
the like. In some such communities, where towns of even 10,000 are 
scarce, it may be more practical to provide major services to people at 
the outer limits through mobile facilities. 


BENEFITS OF PLANNING 


Coordinated planning can stimulate economic growth. 

It can provide the economies of efficient public services 
attract business and industry. 

It can make possible adequate vocational training so that rural 
workers who lack present job opportunities can become qualified for 
work in new and expanding industries within reach of their homes or 
farms. 

It can provide the schools to spare young children the fate of their 
fathers: 72% of all poor-rural families today are headed by persons who 
have finished only eight years of schooling or less. 

It can greatly enlarge the effectiveness of public and_ private 
resources. 

It can ensure that programs will comprise a logical and compre- 
hensive effort to solve the community’s interrelated problems at minimum 
cost. 

It can bring us closer to achieve a more beautiful, more livable rural 
America. An increasing combination of local, State, and Federal 
resources is already beginning to transform the countryside, making 
multiple uses possible—for production, for outdoor recreation, and for 
the restoration of natural beauty. Planning can help make this benefi- 
cence a part of the lives of millions of urban Americans. 

Above all, planning is an affirmative act. It signifies the willing- 
ness of rural men and women to make their part of America a place of 
hope—not a wasteland from which the young, however ill-prepared, 
flee to the cities, and in which there remain only those too old, too poor, 
too defeated to seek other horizons. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DISTRICTS 


I propose that we show how broad-based planning can inspire the 
people of rural America to unite the resources of their rural governments 
and small cities in improving the quality of life for the citizens of both. 

I propose that we assist in the establishment of a number of Com- 
munity Development Districts to carry out, under local initiative, such 
comprehensive planning. 

The Boundaries of Community Development Districts will cor- 
respond to the normal commuting or trading patterns of the rural and 
city residents. 

Planning activities for the District will be performed under the 
direction of representatives selected by each of the participating county 
or municipal governments. They will be responsible for planning the 
coordination of all governmental development and service functions 
within the District. 
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Federal grants would be provided: 

1. For District-wide planning of public services and governmental 
functions where other Federal planning assistance is not available; and 

2. For District-wide coordination of local planning activities with 
Federal programs and private initiatives, in a comprehensive attack on 
rural community problems. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will certify that the area has met the 
requirements for designation as a Community Development District. 
Selection of the pilot districts will be made to afford experience in a 
representative variety of geographic, economic, and social conditions. 
Funds will be requested to augment those presently available for planning 
grants. 

Federal assistance would help to support: 

—coordinated and comprehensive planning for all public 
services, development programs, and governmental functions 
within the District, 

—a continuing liaison with Federal and State agencies, 

—a comprehensive survey of resources and needs within the 
District, such as labor skills, industrial sites, land and water 
resources, health care, education, cultural opportunities, and 
public services. 


Thus the scope of planning to be supported would extend beyond 
physical development. It would encompass as well the social and 
economic needs of the area, and its potential for growth. 

Each agency of the government charged with administering a pro- 
gram relevant to these needs will be requested to cooperate with the 
Community Development Districts. For example, a comprehensive 
survey of medical conditions in the area would be undertaken by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ‘The Teacher Corps— 
which I again urge the Congress to support at a level commensurate 
with its promise—would be asked to make teams available for the 
Districts. The Department of Agriculture will offer a concerted em- 
phasis in its resource development programs within the pilot Districts. 

The purpose of the planning cffort I recommend is to assist these 
Districts to achieve the economies of scale and rational use of resources 
that alone can lift them, and their peoples, above their present level of 
development. 

Our purpose is to demonstrate how a common effort can provide the 
needed district vocational school in one county, the hospital in another, 
the police training in a third, industry or an adequate library in a fourth— 
and how it can avoid the waste of duplication, or, worse still, the total 
lack of any such facilities or services in a wide area because of a failure 
to pool common resources. 

Our purpose is not to supplant present efforts of local, State or 
Federal governments—but to supplement them; not to forsake the small 
community, but to help it avoid under-representation in decisions that 
affect its life. 

MEDICAL NEEDS 

Rural families share with the urban poor a greater need for modern 

medical services. Infant mortality and infectious disease rates are 


higher, life expectancy is lower, and the need for chronic illness care is 
just as prevalent. Yet rural families have had less access to physicians, 
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with rural States averaging only a third the number of physicians per 
person as the heavily populated urban States. The continuing decline 
in the per capita number of physicians, therefore, strikes harder at rural 
families. 

The beneficial effects of recent legislation, providing for more 
extensive professional relationships between rural hospitals and urban 
medical centers; the improved schooling that will soon be available in 
rural areas; improved roads and transportation—all will reduce the 
difficulty in recruiting physicians for rural areas by increasing the pro- 
fessional and educational opportunities available to them. 

Nevertheless, we are not recruiting sufficient numbers of medical 
students from the families of the urban poor and rural areas. A financial 
incentive that will make it possible for children of these families to 
undertake a medical career, and at the same time draw upon medical 
students from other areas to settle in rural medical practice, is urgently 
needed. 

I shall soon propose, therefore, that a loan forgiveness program 
modeled upon the National Defense Education Act Amendments of 1965 
be applied to medical students who choose to practice in poor rural areas. 


RURAL POVERTY 


The efforts of five Administrations have provided some relief for 
hundreds of thousands of poor familics who remain on small farms and 
in rural communities. Yet the old task remains undone: to end the 
travail of unemployed and under-employed men; to teach their children 
the skills they must have to prosper in a competitive society; to provide 
enough food, adequate shelter, and decent medical care for their families, 
and to help them achieve freedom from want and fear in their Jater 
years. 

I do not believe we should stand idly by and permit our rural citizens 
to be ground into poverty—exposing them, unassisted and unencouraged, 
to the neglect of a changing society. Few other elements of our popula- 
tion are so treated by our humane and progressive people. 

Yet I believe we need the counsel of those best qualified by experi- 
ence and understanding of rural America’s problems, to help us chart 
our course of assistance to her poor. 

Consequently I shall soon appoint a Commission on Rural Poverty, 
whose task it will be to make recommendations to me, within one year 
of its appointment, on the most efficient and promising means of sharing 
America’s abundance with those who have too often been her forgotten 
people. 

Rural poverty has proved an almost intractable problem in past 
decades. Its abolition may require a journcy of a thousand miles. 

But the first step in that journey is the pooling of the common 
resources of rural Americans—joining them in a common planning effort 
that will magnify the resources of each. 

In the program I propose, I ask the Congress to take that step with 
me today. 

Lynpon B. JorNson 


The White House 
January 25, 1966 


NoTE: The text of the draft bill “Community Development District Act of 1966,” 
was made public with the text of the President’s message. 
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A PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN CITIES 


The President’s Remarks Upon Transmitting His Message to the Congress. 
January 26, 1966 


Today, I have placed before the Congress and before you, the people 
of America, a new way of answering an ancient dream. That dream is 
of cities of promise, cities of hope, where it could truly be said, to every 
man his chance, to every man, regardless of his birth, his shining golden 
opportunity, to every man the right to live and to work and to be himself 
and to become whatever thing his manhood and his vision can combine to 
make him. 

The new way of answering that ancient dream is this: 

—to rebuild where there is hopeless blight; 

—to renew where there is decay and ugliness ; 

—to refresh the spirit of men and women that are growing 
weary with jobless anxiety; 

—to restore old communities and to bring forth new ones where 
children will be proud to say, “This is my home.” 

What I have offered is a massive program, involving everything that 
we know about building homes and schools and parks and streets that are 
safe from fear. 

This is a program of cooperation. ‘The cities, private enterprise, the 
Federal Government, all together will commit this Nation to the planning 
and the building and the teaching and the caring that alone will bring 
about a rebirth in our cities. 

For 2 years now the best minds that we could enlist in this effort have 
worked together with Secretary Weaver to bring forth this program. I 
believe that our people, in great cities and in small towns, are now ready 
to dedicate themselves to this effort. I believe this great Congress will 
make this possible. 

So let us begin—begin now, this year—so that a decade from now 
our cities may be what we have dreamed them to be—the masterpiece 
of our civilization. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


A PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN CITIES 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending a Demonstration 
Cities Program and Other Measures To Aid Urban and Metropolitan Areas. 
January 26, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Nineteen-sixty-six can be the year of rebirth for American cities. 

This Congress, and this people, can set in motion forces of change 
in great urban areas that will make them the masterpieces of our 
civilization. 

Fifty years from now our population will reach that of today’s India. 
Our grandchildren will inhabit a world as different from ours, as ours is 
from the world of Jefferson. 
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None can predict the shape of their life with any certainty. Yet one 
thing is sure. It will be lived in cities. By the year 2000, four out of 
five Americans will live and work in a metropolitan area. 

We are not strangers to an urban world. 

We began our national life gathered in towns along the Atlantic sea- 
board. We built new commercial centers around the Great Lakes and 
in the Midwest, to serve our Westward expansion. 

Forty millions came from Europe to fuel our economy and enrich 
our community life. This century has seen the steady and rapid migra- 
tion of farm families—seeking jobs and the promise of the city. 

From this rich experience we have learned much. 

We know that cities can stimulate the best in man, and aggravate the 
worst. 

We know the convenience of city life, and its paralysis. 

We know its promise, and its dark foreboding. 

What we may only dimly perceive is the gravity of the choice before 
us. 

Shall we make our cities livable for ourselves and our posterity? Or 
shall we by timidity and neglect damn them to fester and decay? 

If we permit our cities to grow without rational design— 

If we stand passively by, while the center of each city becomes a hive 
of deprivation, crime, and hopelessness— 

If we devour the countryside as though it were limitless, while our 
ruins—millions of tenement apartments and dilapidated houses—go 
unredeemed— 

If we become two people—the suburban affluent and the urban poor, 
each filled with mistrust and fear one for the other— 

If this is our desire and policy as a people, then we shall effectively 
cripple each generation to come. 

We shall as well condemn our own generation to a bitter paradox: 
an educated, wealthy, progressive people, who would not give their 
thoughts, their resources, or their wills to provide for their common well- 
being. 

I do not believe such a fate is either necessary or inevitable. But 
I believe this will come to pass—unless we commit ourselves now to the 
planning, the building, the teaching and the caring that alone can forestall 
it. 

That is why I am recommending today a massive Demonstration 
Cities Program. I recommend that both the public and private sectors 
of our economy join to build in our cities and towns an environment for 
man equal to the dignity of his aspirations. 

I recommend an effort larger in scope, more comprehensive, more 
concentrated—than any that has gone before. 


THE WORK OF THE PAST 


I know the work of the past three decades. I have shared in the 
forging of our Federal housing and renewal programs. I know what 
they have done for millions of urban Americans: 

Eight million single family dwellings assisted by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

An additional 6.7 million assisted by the Veterans Administration. 

1.1 million multiple units created. 
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605,000 families moved out of decayed and unsanitary dwellings 
into decent public housing. 

300,000 dwelling units supported under urban renewal. 

Without these programs, the goal I recommend today would be 
impossible to achieve. Because Federal sponsorship is so effective a 
part of our system of home-building, we can conceive a far larger pur- 
pose than it has yet fulfilled. We must make use of every established 
housing program—and of social, educational, and economic instruments 
as well—if the Demonstration Cities Program is to succeed. 


THE PROBLEM TODAY 


Our housing programs have built a platform, from which we may see 
how far away is the re-born city we desire. For there still remains: 

—some 4 million urban families living in homes of such disre- 
pair as to violate decent housing standards. 

—the need to provide over 30% more housing annually than 
we are currently building. 

—our chronic inability to provide sufficient low and moderate 
income housing, of adequate quality, at a reasonable price. 

—the special problem of the poor and the Negro, unable to 
move freely from their ghettoes, exploited in the quest for the 
necessities of life. 

—increasing pressures on municipal budgets, with large city per 
capita expenditures rising 36% in the three years after 1960. 

—the high human costs: crime, delinquency, welfare loads, 
disease and health hazards. This is man’s fate in those 
broken neighborhoods where he can “feel the enclosure of 
the flaking walls and see through the window the blackened 
reflection of the tenement across the street that blocks out the 
world beyond.” 

—the tragic waste and, indeed, the chaos that threatens where 
children are born into the stifling air of overcrowded rooms, 
destined for a poor diet, inadequate schools, streets of fear 
and sordid temptation, joblessness, and the gray anxiety of 
the ill-prepared. 

—and the flight to the suburbs of more fortunate men and 
women, who might have provided the leadership and the 
means for reversing this human decline. 


THE INADEQUATE RESPONSE 


Since 1949, the urban renewal program has been our chief instru- 
ment in the struggle for a decent urban environment. 

Over 800 cities are participating in urban renewal programs. 
Undertaken and designed by the cities themselves, these efforts have had 
an increasing influence on the use of urban land. Last year the Congress 
wisely extended the authorization for urban renewal, at a higher level than 
before. 

Years of experience with urban renewal have taught us much about 
its strengths and weaknesses. 

Since 1961 we have made major alterations in its administration. 
We have made it more responsive to human needs. We have more vig- 
orously enforced the requirement of a workable program for the entire 
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community. Within the limits of current law, we have achieved consid- 
erable progress toward these goals. 

Nevertheless the social and psychological effects of relocating the 
poor have not always been treated as what they are. They are the un- 
avoidable consequences of slum clearance, demanding as much concern 
as physical redevelopment. 

The size and scale of urban assistance has been too small, and too 
widely dispersed. 

Present programs are often prisoners of archaic and wasteful build- 
ing practices. ‘They have inhibited the use of modern technology. They 
have inflated the cost of re-building. 

The benefits and efficiencies that can come from metropolitan plan- 
ning are still unrealized in most urban regions. 

Insufficient resources cause extensive delays in many projects. ‘The 
result is growing blight and over-crowding that thwart our best efforts 
to resist them. 

The goals of major federal programs have often lacked cohesiveness. 
Some work for the revitalization of the central city. Some accelerate 
suburban growth. Some unite urbancommunities. Some disrupt them. 


URBAN DILEMMAS 


Virtually every forward step we have taken has had its severe limi- 
tations. Each of those steps has involved a public choice, and created a 
public dilemma: 

—mayjor clearance and reconstruction, with its attendant hard- 
ships of relocation. 

—relieving traffic congestion, thereby widening the gulf be- 
tween the affluence of suburbia and the poverty of the city. 

—involving urban residents in redeveloping their own areas, 
hence lengthening the time and increasing the cost of the job. 

—preserving the autonomy of local agencies, thus crippling our 
efforts to attack regional problems on a regional basis. 

These dilemmas cannot be completely resolved by any single pro- 
gram, no matter how well designed. The prize—cities of spacious beauty 
and lively promise, where men are truly free to determine how they will 
live—is too rich to be lost because the problems are complex. 

Let there be debate over means and priorities. 

Let there be experiment with a dozen approaches, or a hundred. 

But let there be commitment to that goal. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED 


From the experience of three decades, it is clear to me that Ameri- 

can cities require a program that will: 

—concentrate our available resources—in planning tools, in 
housing construction, in job training, in health facilities, in 
recreation, in welfare programs, in education—to improve the 
conditions of life in urban areas. 

—-join together all available talent and skills in a coordinated 
effort. 

—mobilize local leadership and private initiative, so that local 
citizens will determine the shape of their new city—freed 


from the constraints that have handicapped their past efforts 
and inflated their costs. 
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A DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM 


I propose a Demonstration Cities Program that will offer qualifying 
cities of all sizes the promise of a new life for their people. 

I propose that we make massive additions to the supply of low and 
moderate-cost housing. 

I propose that we combine physical reconstruction and rehabilitation 
with effective social programs throughout the rebuilding process. 
I propose that we achieve new flexibility in administrative pro- 
cedures. 


I propose that we focus all the techniques and talents within our 
society on the crisis of the American City. 

It will not be simple to qualify for such a program. We have 
neither the means nor the desire to invest public funds in an expensive 
program whose net effects will be marginal, wasteful, or visible only 
after protracted delay. 

We intend to help only those cities who help themselves. 

I propose these guidelines for determining a city’s qualifications 
for the benefits—and achievements—of this program. 

1. The demonstration should be of sufficient magnitude both in 
its physical and social dimensions to arrest blight and decay in entire 
neighborhoods. It must make a substantial impact within the coming 
few years on the development of the entire city. 

2. The demonstration should bring about a change in the total 
environment of the area affected. It must provide schools, parks, play- 
grounds, community centers, and access to all necessary community 
facilities. 

3. The demonstration—from its beginning—should make use of 
every available social program. The human cost of reconstruction and 
relocation must be reduced. New opportunities for work and training 
must be offered. 

4. The demonstration should contribute to narrowing the housing 
gap between the deprived and the rest of the community. Major addi- 
tions must be made to the supply of sound dwellings. Equal opportunity 
in the choice of housing must be assured to every race. 

5. The demonstration should offer maximum occasions for employ- 
ing residents of the demonstration area in all phases of the program. 

6. The demonstration should foster the development of local and 
private initiative and widespread citizen participation—especially from 
the demonstration area—in the planning and execution of the program. 

7. The demonstration should take advantage of modern cost- 
reducing technologies without reducing the quality of the work. Neither 
the structure of real estate taxation, cumbersome building codes, nor in- 
efficient building practices should deter rehabilitation or inflate project 
costs. 

8. The demonstration should make major improvements in the qual- 
ity of the environment. There must be a high quality of design in new 
buildings, and attention to man’s need for open spaces and attractive 
landscaping. 

9. The demonstration should make relocation housing available at 
costs commensurate with the incomes of those displaced by the project. 
Counseling services, moving expenses, and small business loans should 
be provided, together with assistance in job placement and retraining. 
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10. The demonstration should be managed in each demonstration 
city by a single authority with adequate powers to carry out and coordi- 
nate all phases of the program. There must be a serious commitment 
to the project on the part of local, and where appropriate, state authori- 
ties. Where required to carry out the plan, agreements should be reached 
with neighboring communities. 

11. ‘The demonstration proposal should offer proof that adequate 
municipal appropriations and services are available and will be sustained 
throughout the demonstration period. 

12. The demonstration should maintain or establish a residential 
character in the area. 

13. ‘The demonstration should be consistent with existing develop- 
ment plans for the metropolitan areas involved. ‘Transportation plans 
should coordinate every appropriate mode of city and regional trans- 
portation. 

14. The demonstration should extend for an initial six-year period. 
It should maintain a schedule for the expeditious completion of the 
project. 

These guidelines will demand the full cooperation of Government at 
every level and of private citizens in each area. I believe our Federal 
system is creative enough to inspire that cooperative effort. I know it 
must be so creative if it is to prosper and flourish. 


SIZE OF THE PROGRAM 


The program I recommend is intended to eliminate blight in the 
entire demonstration area. ‘Through efficient rebuilding it must replace 
that blight with attractive and economic housing, social services, and 
community facilities. 

There are many ways by which this can be done, once the commit- 
ment has been made to do it. ‘Total clearance and reconstruction; par- 
tial clearance and rehabilitation; rehabilitation alone—any of these 
methods may be chosen by local citizens. 

Whatever approach is selected, however, must be comprehensive 
enough to be effective and economic. 

There are few cities or towns in America which could not participate 
in the Demonstration Cities Program. We shall take special care to see 
that urban communities of all sizes are included. For each such com- 
munity, the impact of the program will be significant, involving as much 
as 15 to 20 percent of the existing substandard structures. 

For the largest qualifying cities a relatively modest program could 
provide decent housing for approximately 5,000 families now living in 
substandard dwelling units. It could rehabilitate other marginal hous- 
ing sufficient to affect 50,000 people. <A typical program could well in- 
volve a total of 35,000 units or 100,000 people. 

For cities of approximately 100,000 people, 1,000 families could be 
rehoused, and 3,000 units rehabilitated, affecting a total of 10,000 people. 


BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 


I recommend that participating cities reccive two types of Federal 
assistance : 

First, the complete array of all available grants and urban aids in the 
fields of housing, renewal, transportation, education, welfare, economic 
opportunity and related programs. 
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Second, special grants amounting to 80% of the non-Federal cost of 
our grant-in-aid programs included in the demonstration. These grants 
are to supplement the efforts of local communities. They are not to be 
substituted for those efforts. 

In every qualifying city, a Federal coordinator would be assigned to 
assist local officials in bringing together all the relevant Federal resources. 

Once authorized, the supplemental funds would be made available 
in a common account. They would be drawn at the discretion of the 
community to support the program. ‘They would be certified by the 
Federal coordinator. 

It is vital that incentives be granted for cost reductions achieved 
during the performance of the program. 

At least as vital as the dollar commitment for rebuilding and re- 
habilitation is the social program commitment. We must link our con- 
cern for the total welfare of the person, with our desire to improve the 
physical city in which he lives. For the first time, social and construc- 
tion agencies would be joined in a massive common effort, responsive 
to a common local authority. 

There is another benefit—not measurable in dollars, or even in the 
extended range of social services—that qualifying cities would secure 
by participating in this program. 

It is a sense of hope: 

—that the city is not beyond reach of redemption by men of 
good will 

—that through wise planning, cooperation, hard work, and the 
sacrifice of those outmoded codes and practices that make 
widespread renewal impossibly expensive today, it is possible 
to reverse the city’s decline. 

That knowledge, that confidence, that hope can make all the dif- 
ference in the decade ahead. 


FEDERAL COST 


Funds are required in the first year to assist our cities in the prepara- 
tion of demonstration plans. We should not underestimate the problems 
involved in achieving such a plan. The very scale of the demonstration, 
its widespread and profound effects on the social and physical structure 
of the city, calls for marshaling the city’s planning and administrative 
resources on an unprecedented scale. 

I estimate the appropriate Federal contribution to this planning 
effort at $12 million. 

For the supplemental demonstration grants I will recommend ap- 
propriations, over a six-year period, totalling over $2.3 billion, or an 
average of some $400 million per year. 

It is impossible to estimate exactly—but it is necessary to consider— 
the rising cost of welfare services, crime prevention, unemployment and 
declining property values that will plague all governments, local, state, 
and Federal, if we do not move quickly to heal and revitalize our cities. 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


The success of each demonstration will depend on the quality of its 
planning, and the degree of cooperation it elicits from the various gov- 
ernmental bodies concerned, as well as from private interests. 
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Most metropolitan areas conduct some degree of metropolitan 
planning now. The Federal Government has made funds available 
throughout the country so that state and local planning agencies might 
devise—many for the first time—comprehensive plans for metropolitan 
areas. 

I recommend improvements and extensions of this program. The 
Congress enacted them recognizing that the problems of growth, trans- 
portation, housing, and public services cannot be considered by one entity 
of government alone. 

The absence of cooperation between contiguous arcas is wasteful. 
It is also blind to the reality of urban life. What happens in the central 
city, or the suburb, is certain to affect the quality of life in the other. 

The widespread demand for these funds has resulted in their being 
spread thinly across the fifty states. Thus, the benefits of a truly co- 
ordinated attack on metropolitan problems have not generally been 
realized. 


INCENTIVES TO ORDERLY METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 


Over the past five years, the Congress has authorized Federal grants 
for urban mass transportation, open space, and sewer and water facilities. 
The Congress has required that such projects be consistent with compre- 
hensive planning for an entire urban or metropolitan area. The Federal 
Government has thus not only helped our localities to provide the facilities 
they need. It has also stimulated cooperation and joint planning among 
neighboring jurisdictions. 

But more remains to be done. The powerful forces of urban growth 
threaten to overwhelm efforts to achieve orderly development. A metro- 
politan plan should be an instrument for shaping sound urban growth— 
not a neglected document. 

I now propose a new incentive to help assure that metropolitan plans 
achieve their potential. 

The Federal Government should bear a larger share of the total cost 
of related Federal aid programs. This share would be borne where local 
jurisdictions show that they are ready to be guided by their own plans in 
working out the patterns of their own development and where they estab- 
lish the joint institutional arrangements necessary to carry out those plans. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF EFFECTIVE PLAN NING 


I propose that a series of demonstrations in effective metropolitan 
planning be undertaken promptly. 

Metropolitan areas would be selected to return the broadest possible 
data and experience to Federal, state and local governments. They 
should therefore be of varying size and environment, in widely separated 
locations. ‘They would be selected to assure that their benefits reach 
small communities surrounding the large cities. 


Advanced techniques and approaches should be employed. There 
must be 


—balanced consideration of physical and human development 
programs. 

—coordinated treatment of the regional transportation nct- 
work. 
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—technical innovations, such as metropolitan data banks and 
systems analysis. 

—new educational and training programs. 

—new arrangements for coordinating decisions of the various 
local governments involved. 

I estimate the cost of the demonstrations at $6,500,000. 

I shall impose on the new Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment the continuing responsibility to stimulate effective planning. 
If local governments do not plan cooperatively and sufficiently in advance 
of inevitable urban growth, even adequate funds and an aggressive deter- 
mination to improve our cities cannot succeed. 


HOUSING FOR ALL 


The programs I have proposed—in rebuilding large areas of our 
cities, and in metropolitan planning—are essential for the rebirth of urban 
America. 

Yet at the center of the cities’ housing problem lies racial discrimina- 
tion. Crowded miles of inadequate dwellings—poorly maintained and 
frequently over-priced—is the lot of most Negro Americans in many 
of our cities. Their avenue of escape to a more attractive neighborhood 
is often closed, because of their color. 

The Negro suffers from this, as do his children. So does the com- 
munity at large. Where housing is poor, schools are generally poor. 
Unemployment is widespread. Family life is threatened. The com- 
munity’s welfare burden is steadily magnified. These are the links 
in the chain of racial discrimination. 

This Administration is working to break that chain—through aid 
to education, medical care, community action programs, job retraining, 
and the maintenance of a vigorous economy. 

The time has come when we should break one of its strongest links— 
the often subtle, but always effective force of housing discrimination. 
The impacted racial ghetto will become a thing of the past only when 
the Negro American can move his family wherever he can afford to do so. 

I shall, therefore, present to the Congress at an early date legisla- 
tion to bar racial discrimination in the sale or rental of housing. 


NEW COMMUNITIES 


Our existing urban centers, however revitalized, cannot accommo- 
date all the urban Americans of the next generation. 

Three million new residents are added each year to our present urban 
population. The growth of new communities is inevitable. Unless they 
are to be casual parts of a general urban sprawl, a new approach to their 
design is required. 

We must: 


—enlarge the entire scale of the building process; 
—make possible new efficiencies in construction, land develop- 
ment, and municipal services; 
—relieve population densities; 
—offer a variety of homes to a wide range of incomes. 
These communities must also provide an environment harmonious 
to man’s needs. 
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They must offer adequate transportation systems, attractive com- 
munity buildings, and open spaces free from pollution. ‘They must retain 
much of the natural beauty of the landscape. 

The private sector must continue its prominent role in the new com- 
munity development. As I recommended to the Congress last year, 
mortgage insurance should be made available for sites and community 
facilities for entire new communities. 

It is apparent that new communities will spring into being near an 
increasing number of major metropolitan areas. Some, already in ex- 
istence, promise dramatic efficiencies through size and new construction 
techniques, without sacrificing beauty. Obviously such a development 
should be encouraged. I recommend that the Congress provide the 
means of doing so. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 


Rarely has a new housing program evoked such a dramatic and posi- 
tive response as the rent supplement program. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development has already 
received preliminary proposals from sponsors to construct nearly 70,000 
low-income units under this program as soon as funds become available. 

The proposals involve 424 projects in 265 localities in 43 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The sponsors have already se- 
lected sites for some 40,000 of these units. The interested groups are 
about equally divided between non-profit organizations and private lim- 
ited dividend developers. 

The need for this program is obvious. _ It is the need of the poor and 
the disadvantaged. The demand for the means to meet this need by 
private enterprise is demonstrated by the figures I have just cited. 

I strongly urge the Congress to pass a supplementary appropriation 
to fund the rent supplement program at the $30 million level it has au- 
thorized in the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


We must continue to help our communities meet their increasing 
needs for mass transportation facilities. For this purpose, I propose an 
additional one-year authorization for the urban mass transportation 
program. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT 


No Federal program can be effective unless the agency that admin- 
isters it is efficient. This is even more crucial for programs that call for 
comprehensive approaches at both the Federal and local level. 

Progress was made after 1961 toward unifying the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. But the very nature of that agency limited the 
extent to which its several parts could be welded into a truly unified 
whole. Its Administrator lacked the statutory basis for gaining full 
control over partially independent agencies. 

With this in mind, I requested—and you enacted—iegislation to 
create a Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

As a result, the Secretary of the new Department now has the au- 
thority and the machinery for implementing the new programs I have 
asked for. 
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I see five ways by which he can do this: 

1. He can organize the Department so that its emphasis will be 
upon meeting modern urban needs—rather than fitting new programs 
into old and outworn patterns. 

2. He can strengthen the regional structure so that more decisions 
can be made in the field. 

3. He can assert effective leadership throughout the Department. 

4, He can mesh together all our social and physical efforts to im- 
prove urban living. 

5. He can assume leadership among inter-governmental agencies 
dealing with urban problems. 

Such a Department, and such leadership, will be worthy of the 
program I recommend you adopt. 


A YEAR OF REBIRTH 


The evidence is all about us that to be complacent about the Ameri- 
can City is to invite, at best, inconvenience; at worst, a divided nation. 

The programs I have proposed in this message will require a deter- 
mined commitment of our energy and a substantial commitment of our 
funds. 

Yet these programs are well within our resources. Nor do they 
compare in cost with the ugliness, hostility, and hopelessness of unlivable 
cities. 

What would it mean to begin now, and to bring about the rebirth 
of our cities? 

It would mean: 

—a more tolerable and a more hopeful life for millions of 
Americans. 

—the possibility of retaining middle-income families in the city, 
and even attracting some to return. 

—improving the cities’ tax base, at a time of heavy strain on city 
budgets. 

—ultimately reducing welfare costs. 

—avoiding the unnecessary waste of human resources. 

—giving to both urban and suburban families the freedom to 
choose where they will live. 

—a clean room and a patch of sky for every person, a chance to 
live near an open space, and to reach it on a safe street. 

As Thomas Wolfe wrote, “to every man his chance—to every man, 
regardless of his birth, his shining, golden opportunity—to every man the 
right to live, to work, to be himself, and to become whatever thing his 
manhood and his vision can combine to make him—this . . . is the 
promise of America.” 

I believe these are among the most profound aspirations of our peo- 
ple. I want to make them part of our destiny. 

I urge the Congress promptly to adopt the Demonstration Cities Act 
of 1966. If we began now the planning from which action will flow, the 
hopes of the twentieth century will become the realities of the twenty- 
first. 

Lynpon B. Jounson 
The White House 
January 26, 1966 
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Council of Economic Advisers 


The President’s Letter Accepting the Resignation of 
Oito Ecksteinasa Member. January 26, 1966 


Dear Otto: 


As you have requested, I accept your resignation as a 
Member of the Council of Economic Advisers effective 
February 1, 1966. 

Deep regret that you are leaving and profound appre- 
ciation for your signal services and prudent advice go 
with my acceptance. 

You can very justifiably take satisfaction for the major 
contributions you have made in helping this Nation to 
forge sound and dynamic economic policies—beneficial 
to all. 

Otto, you can be sure that when the need arises, we 
will be calling upon you in the future. On behalf of 
all of us I extend our thanks for a job excellently done 
and our wishes for continued successes in the years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JouNsoN 


[Honorable Otto Eckstein, Member, Council of Economic Advisers, 
Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C.] 


Prevention of Nuclear Proliferation; 
Control of Nonnuclear Arms 


The President’s Message to the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Committee. January 27, 1966 


The avoidance of war and particularly nuclear war 
is the central, common concern of all mankind. 


My country is dedicated to this end. The effort to 
control, and reduce—and ultimately eliminate—modern 
engines of nuclear destruction is fundamental to our 
policy. We have, with all mankind, a common interest 
in acting now to prevent nuclear spread, to halt the 
nuclear arms race, and to reduce nuclear stocks. 

For this reason, we must press on with our work in 
Geneva. It is true that our meeting is shadowed by con- 
tinuing aggression against the people and government of 
South Viet-Nam. There are differences among the mem- 
bers of the Conference on Viet-Nam, but these differences 
make our common interest in preventing nuclear spread 
and curbing the nuclear arms race all the more important 
to pursue. Even while our own Nation is engaged in 
necessary resistance to aggression in southeast Asia, it 
must continue to pursue every avenue for stable peace, 
both in Viet-Nam and throughout the world. That great 
general effort has no more important set of goals than 
those of disarmament, which are the business of this 
conference. 
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I have instructed the United States delegation to urge 
upon your meeting the following 7-point program: 

1. First, let us seek a nonproliferation treaty which, in 
the words of the United Nations General Assembly, is 
“void of any loopholes which might permit nuclear or 
nonnuclear powers to proliferate, directly or indirectly, 
nuclear weapons in any form.” We are prepared to 
sign such a treaty, making it applicable to nuclear and 
nonnuclear countries alike. We are prepared to work 
with other countries to assure that no nonnuclear country 
acquires its own nuclear weapons, gains national control 
over nuclear weapons, achieves the power itself to fire 
nuclear weapons, or receives assistance in manufacturing 
or testing nuclear weapons. We are prepared to agree 
that these things should not be done directly or indirectly, 
through third countries or groups of countries, or through 
units of the armed forces or military personnel under any 
military alliance. 

2. Second, through a nonproliferation treaty and 
through efforts outside such a treaty, we must continue 
to secure application of International Atomic Energy 
Agency or equivalent international safeguards over peace- 
ful nuclear activities. To this end, I urge agreement that 
all transfers of nuclear materials or equipment for peaceful 
purposes to countries which do not have nuclear weapons 
be under IAEA or equivalent international safeguards. 
At the same time, the major nuclear powers should accept 
in increasing measure the same international safeguards 
they recommend for other states. 

Recently, many responsible Members of both Houses 
of the Congress of the United States introduced resolutions 
dealing with measures to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. These resolutions are an indication of the 
importance that the people of the United States attribute 
to such measures, and to the role that international safe- 
guards should play in them. I fully share these views. 


3. Third, so that those who forswear nuclear weapons 
may forever refrain without fear from entering the nuclear 
arms race, let us strive to strengthen United Nations and 
other international security arrangements. Meanwhile, 
the nations that do not seek the nuclear path can be sure 
that they will have our strong support against threats of 
nuclear blackmail. 


4. Fourth, my country persists in its belief that the 
perils of proliferation would be materially reduced by an 
extension of the limited test ban treaty to cover under- 
ground nuclear tests. For such an extension, the United 
States will require only that number and kind of inspec- 
tions which modern science shows to be necessary to 
assure that the treaty is being faithfully observed. We call 
upon those nations truly interested in such a ban to 
provide to this Committee any improvements in means 
for the detection and identification of seismic events which 
their research efforts may have developed. 

5. Fifth, let us seek agreement not to increase, and 
indeed to reduce, nuclear materials in weapons stockpiles. 
The United States continues to urge a verified halt in 
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the production of fissionable materials for use in weapons. 
We continue to urge that such a halt be accompanied by 
the transfer of large quantities of fissionable material to 
peaceful purposes, under international safeguards. We 
continue to urge the demonstrated destruction of thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. to produce this fissionable material. We have 
also stated our willingness, if others cannot now agree to 
halting all production of fissionable material for use in 
weapons, to accept step-by-step reductions of such pro- 
duction by the shutting down of equivalent facilities on 
a plant-by-plant basis, with the same type of effective 
inspection applicable to all. 

6. Sixth, as another step to reduce the dangers and 
burdens of nuclear arms, let us direct our attention to 
modern, long-range, high-speed carriers of nuclear de- 
struction. I urge continued exploration of the terms and 
conditions which could make acceptable to all the pro- 
posal I put before you in 1964 for a freeze on offensive 
and defensive strategic bombers and missiles designed to 
carry nuclear weapons. If progress can be made here, 
the United States will be prepared to explore the possi- 
bility of significant reductions in the number of these 
delivery vehicles. To facilitate agreement, let us begin 
now to seek common understanding of some of the issues 
involved in both these proposals. 

7. Seventh, as we focus on nuclear arms, let us not 
forget that resources are being devoted to nonnuclear 
arms races all around the world. These resources might 
better be spent on feeding the hungry, healing the sick, 
and teaching the uneducated. The cost of acquiring and 
maintaining one squadron of supersonic aircraft diverts 
resources that would build and maintain a university. 
We suggest therefore that countries, on a regional basis, 
explore ways to limit competition among themselves for 
costly weapons often sought for reasons of illusory prestige. 
The initiative for arrangements of this kind should, of 
course, come from the regions concerned. The interested 
countries should undertake not to acquire from any source, 
including production of their own as well as importation 
from others, military equipment which they proscribe. 
If such arrangements can be worked out and assurance 
can be given that they will be observed, the United States 
stands ready to respect them. 

Each of these steps would contribute toward reducing 
the danger and destruction of war. Each of them would 
take us further down the path toward our ultimate goal 
of general and complete disarmament. Yet each of them 
is possible of achievement today if only all nations have 
the will. 

The limited test ban treaty lit a candle of hope in the 
darkness. The gleam of that candle shows the way to 
a brighter tomorrow if we will but follow. We must move 
toward it quickly while there is yet time. 


Note: The 18-Nation Disarmament Committee resumed its dis- 
cussions in Geneva on January 27, 1966. 
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National Council on the Arts 


Announcement of Appointment of Miss Harper Lee and 
Richard C. Diebenkorn, Jr., as Members. 
January 27, 1966 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Miss (Nelle) Harper Lee and Richard C. Diebenkorn, 
Jr., to the National Council on the Arts. In accordance 
with the recently passed National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965, membership in the 
Council is increased from 24 to 26. 

Roger L, Stevens continues to serve as Chairman of 
the National Council on the Arts and, as authorized under 
the Arts and the Humanities Act, becomes Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Arts. Mr. Stevens 
was appointed chairman of the board of trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts (then 
the National Cultural Center) by President Kennedy in 
1961, and as Special Assistant to the President on the 
Arts by President Johnson in April 1964. He was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the National Council on the Arts 
by President Johnson February 23, 1965. 

Mr. Stevens served as treasurer of the American 
National Theatre and Academy from 1955-65. He was 
president of the Phoenix Theatre from 1955-64, and of 
the New Dramatists, 1956-59. In the 15 years prior 
to his White House appointment, Mr. Stevens was the 
producing partner in over 100 Broadway productions, 
He is a founding member and director of the American 
Shakespeare Festival and Academy, and a director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. 

Harper Lee was born in Monroeville, Ala., on April 
28, 1926, and has been a resident of that community all 
her life. Miss Lee received the Pulitzer Prize in 1961 
for her novel To Kill a Mockingbird, which was pub- 
lished in 34 different editions throughout the world. 

Miss Lee attended Huntingdon College and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Law School. She has been writing 
since her student days and her stories have appeared in 
various publications, including “Vogue” and “McCall's.” 

Richard Diebenkorn, one of this country’s most dis- 
tinguished young painters, had established himself as one 
of this Nation’s leading artists before he was 30 years old. 
Born in Portland, Oreg., in 1922, Diebenkorn studied at 
Stanford and the University of California at Berkeley. 

Diebenkorn was the artist-in-residence at Stanford 
University in 1963-64. His one-man shows include, 
among others, the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco (1948 and 1960); The Paul 
Kantor Gallery, Los Angeles (1952 and 1954); The San 
Francisco Museum of Art and the Allan Frumkin Gal- 
lery, Chicago (1954); Poindexter Gallery, New York 
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(1956 and 1958); Swetzoff Gallery, Boston (1957) ; 
Corcoran Gallery of Art Biennial, Washington, D.C., 
and the National Institute of Arts and Letters, New York 
(1962) ; The Tate Gallery, London, and the Waddington 
Gallery, London (1964). 

The other members of the Arts Council are: 


Evizasetu ASHLEY, actress, Los Angeles, Calif. 

LEonarD BERNSTEIN, conductor, composer, pianist, New York City 
Antuony A. Butss, president, Metropolitan Opera Association 
Davin Brink.ey, NBC correspondent, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. ALBERT BusH-Brown, president, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, R.I. 


AGNES DE MiLLz, choreographer, writer, lecturer, New York City 


RENE D’HaRNoncowrrt, director, The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City 


Ravpu EL.tson, writer, lecturer, teacher, New York City 
Pau ENGLE, poet, writer, teacher, lowa City, lowa 
R. Puiure Hanes, Jr., president, Arts Councils of America, Winston- 


Salem, N.C. 


James Jounson SWEENEY, writer, director, The Muscum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, Tex. 


Orto WitTMAnn, director~The Toledo Museum of: Art, Toledo, 
Ohio 
FATHER GitBert Hartke, O.P., director, Speech and Drama De- 


partment, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 


Herman Davip Kent, international president, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, New York City 
ELEANOR LAMBERT, fashion authority, New York City 


Dr. WarNER Lawson, dean, College of Fine Arts, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 


Grecory Peck, motion picture actor-producer, Universal City, Calif. 
WiuraM L. Pereira, architect, Los Angeles, Calif. 

RicuarpD Ropcers, composer, producer, writer, New York City 
Outver SitH, theatrical producer-designer, painter, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Isaac STERN, concert violinist, New York City 

GerorcE STEVENS, Sr., film director-producer, Culver City, Calif. 
Minoru YAMASAKI, architect, Birmingham, Mich. 


STANLEY YouNG, author, publisher, executive director, The Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, New York City 


National Council on the Humanities 


Announcement of Appointment of 26 Members. 
January 27, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of 26 members to the National Council on the Humanities 
created by Congress last year. 

The members appointed by the President come from 
the ranks of university presidents, faculty members, heads 
of professional societies, leadership in business, labor, re- 
ligion, and journalism. ‘The Council will function as an 
advisory board to Dr. Henry Allen Moe, who was ap- 
pointed by the President on November 18 to serve as 
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Chairman of the National Council on the Humanities 
and Chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 


The members on the Humanities Council appointed 
by the President for terms expiring in January 1968 are: 


Gustave O. Ar tT, President, Council of Graduate Schools of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 


Rosert GouEEN, President, Princeton University 


Emit W. Haury, Director, Arizona State Museum, professor and 
head of the Department of Anthropology, University of Arizona 


AveLaAIpeE C. Hinr, research associate, African Studies Program, 
assistant professor of sociology, Boston University 

Joun W. Letson, Superintendent of Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rosert M. Lumiansxy, professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

G. Witi1aM MIL-er, President, Textron, Inc., Providence, R.I. 


Joun Courtney Murray, S.J., professor of dogmatic and sacred 
theology, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


MerepitH WILLSON, music director, conductor, and composer, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


For terms expiring January 1970: 

GERMAINE Bree, Institute for Research in the Humanities, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 

Joun EHLE, writer, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Emity GENAUER, art critic, New York Herald Tribune 
EmmetteE S. Reprorp, professor of government, University of Texas 
Barnaby KEENEY, President, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Davip Mason, professor of law, University of Montana 


James Curr O’Brien, Director, Committee on Older and Retired 
Workers, United Steelworkers of America, Washington, D.C. 


Iron Minc Pet, architect, I. M. Pei and Associates, New York, N.Y. 
Rosert Spike, professor, Divinity School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
For terms expiring January 1972: 
Epmunp Batt, Chairman of the Board, Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, 
Ind. 
KenNeTH Ciark, professor of psychology, City College of New York 


GeraLp F. Exse, Chairman, Department of Classics, University of 
Michigan 


Rosert Bower, Director, Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 


Paut Horcan, Director, Center for Advanced Studies, Wesleyan 
University 


A. W. Levi, professor of philosophy, Washington University 
Sora MenTscuikoFF, professor of law, University of Chicago 
Cuar.es E. Opecaarp, President, University of Washington 

Dr. Moe, President of the American Philosophical 
Society, America’s oldest learned society, founded by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1743, will be Chairman until July 
1966. At that time he will be succeeded by Dr, Barnaby 
Keeney, who is serving in his final year as president of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities has been 
authorized to initiate and support individual progranis 
and group projects designed to strengthen education and 
scholarship in humanistic subjects. The disciplines in- 
cluded in these subjects will include: language, both 
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modern and classical; linguistics; literature; history; phi- 
losophy; archeology; jurisprudence; the history, criticism, 
theory, and practice of the arts; and those aspects of the 
social sciences which have humanistic content and em- 
ploy humanistic methods. Under the recently enacted 
legislation, the National Endowment may make available 
fellowships, grants-in-aid, loans, and other types of sup- 
port to individuals and to nonprofit institutions for the 
purpose of developing and broadening humanistic studies, 
research, and training. Funds may also be provided for 
publications and translations and for the conduct of 
workshops, seminars, and conferences. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 


Announcement of Appointment of Six Members and 
Reappointment of Four Members. 
January 27, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of six members to the Board of Foreign Scholarships and 
the reappointment of four members who currently serve 
on the Board. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships supervises the 
educational exchange programs administered by the De- 
partment of State under the Fulbright-Hays Act and 
certain exchange functions administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education established by the same legislation. 
The Board has responsibility for the selection annually 
of more than 5,000 students, teachers, research scholars, 
and university lecturers, both in this country and abroad. 


Two members appointed to fill unexpired terms 
terminating September 22, 1966, are: 


W. J. Driver, the Administrator of the Veterans Administration. 
The first career Federal employee to hold the position of 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, Mr. Driver has been with 
the agency since 1946 except for 2 years of military service 
during the Korean conflict. Born in Rochester, N.Y., he is a 
graduate of Niagara University and hu'ds an LL.B. degree 
from George Washington University Law School. He has 
received the Veterans Administration’s two highest awards, 
the Exceptional Service and the Meritorious Service Medals. 
In 1946 Mr. Driver was the recipient of the Career Service 
Award of the National Civil Service League. In World War II 
he received the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star, the Order of 
the British Empire, and the Croix de Guerre. 


Brooks Hays, Arthur Vanderbilt Professor of Political Affairs at 
Rutgers University and a former member of the 78th—-85th 
Congresses from Arkansas. Mr. Hays was graduated from 
the University of Arkansas and earned his law degree from 
George Washington University. He is the recipient of several 
honorary degrees from various institutions. In 1961 he was 
appointed by President Kennedy to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations and later in the same year 
became a Special Assistant to the President. He currently 
serves as a special consultant to President Johnson. In 1964 
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Mr. Hays joined the Rutgers University faculty. He was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 10th General Assembly 
of the U.N. in 1955. 


Two members appointed by President Johnson for 
terms expiring September 22, 1967, are: 


WixuraM G. Craic, Headmaster of the John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis, Mo. A native of West Hebron, N.Y., Mr. Craig re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Middlebury College in 1937 and 
his M.A. from the University of Minnesota in 1946. Mr. Craig 
has been a teacher of English, an admissions director, an in- 
structor of educational psychology, and a dean of students. 
From 1962-63 he served as Director of the Peace Corps in 
Puerto Rico, and in 1963 as a Special Assistant to the Director 
of the Peace Corps. In 1961 he received a Silver Star Anni- 
versary All-American Football Award. Mr. Craig served as 
a leader of an Operation Crossroads Africa project in Northern 
Rhodesia in 1962. 

Tervo Inara, associate professor of education, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Hawaii. A native Hawaiian, Dr. Ihara was 
graduated from that State’s University in 1940. He received 
a master’s degree in guidance and a doctorate in secondary 
education from Ohio State University. After teaching in 
Hawaii elementary and secondary schools he became a grad- 
uate assistant and instructor in secondary education at Ohio 
State. Since 1957 he has been a faculty member of the 
University of Hawaii’s College of Education. During World 
War II, Dr. Ihara received the Silver Star, Bronze Star, and 
Purple Heart Medals for distinguished United States Army 
service in Italy and France. He has been active in a variety 
of State campus and community organizations. 


Two members appointed by the President for terms 
expiring September 22, 1968, are: 


Freperick B. Pike, professor of Latin-American history, University 
of Pennsylvania. A native of Los Angeles, Dr. Pike received 
his B.A. degree from Loyola University, Los Angeles, and his 
M.A. and Ph. D. degrees from the University of Texas. From 
1953-63 he was a professor of history at the University of 
Notre Dame and in 1965 was appointed professor of Latin- 
American history, an affiliate of the American Historical 
Association. 

James R. Roacn, a native Iowan, who is associate professor of 
government at the University of Texas. Dr. Roach has re- 
ceived two Fulbright grants, one as a research scholar in 
Australia in 1951-52 and one as a University lecturer in India 
in 1961-62. In 1956-57 he held a Ford Foundation grant 
in India and Pakistan. A graduate of the University of Iowa 
in 1943, he holds an M.A. and a Ph. D. degree from Harvard. 
He was assistant professor of government at the University of 
Texas from 1949-54, and has been associate professor of 
government at that institution since 1954. 


The four members whose reappointments were an- 
nounced by the President are Joun M. STALNAKER, 
President of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
and Francis Keppet, Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for Education, 
for terms expiring September 22, 1967; and Prorrssor 
GeorceE E. Taytor, Director of Far Eastern and Russian 
Institutes, University of Washington, and Joun Hope 
FRANKLIN, professor of history, University of Chicago, for 
terms expiring September 22, 1968. 

Dr. Oscar Handlin, Warren Professor of American 
History at Harvard University, currently serves as Chair- 
man of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
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THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1966 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony in the Cabinet Room, 
January 26,1966. Released January 27, 1966 


Chairman Ackley, Mr. Eckstein, Mr. Okum, members of the very valued 
staff of the Council of Economic Advisers: 

We have come here today to sign this Economic Report for 1966. 
I submit it with both pride and confidence. I believe it reflects a pro- 
ductive past and, I think, a promising future. It reflects a strong and a 
growing and a vibrant America. 

This report chronicles an achievement that is unprecedented in 
America’s peacetime history—5 years of uninterrupted prosperity that 
have brought to this Nation record employment, record wages, record 
buying power, record production, record sales, and record profits. 

This achievement was not only the work of the President or the Con- 
gress or the Government alone. It was the work of all of the American 
people, of their industry, their faith, and their cooperation. And so now, 
today, we turn and look at the future, and I think we can do so with 
confidence and with determination. 

Our gross national product for 1966 is expected to rise by 5 percent 
in real output, to a total of $722 billion. Our price stability is expected to 
remain the best of any industrial nation in the world. Our unemploy- 
ment rate is expected to fall well below 4 percent, to the lowest rate since 
1953. 

None of this can or will come about by pure accident. We can sus- 
tain and we can enlarge our prosperity, but we can do so only if we are 
willing to work for and if we are willing to sacrifice for it. 

This year, we must sacrifice the luxury of tax reduction. We must 
hold the expansion of our civilian Great Society programs below what 
would have been possible without Vict-Nam. We must all exercise wage 
and price restraint—in Government, in business, and in labor. 

We must work to eliminate the remaining balance of payments 
deficit. We have made a good start and we are proud of it, but we must 
realize that there is much work ahead. 

We must retrain our jobless, we must educate our young, we must 
care for our sick, and we must house our poor. We must protect the 
public against strike emergencies. We must extend and raise the mini- 
mum wage. We must strengthen unemployment insurance. 

We must be prepared, if necessary, to move quickly on tax changes. 
We must improve regulation of our financial institutions. We must pro- 
tect consumers through fair packaging and labeling and through truth 
in lending. 

Yes, the United States is closer today than any nation in history to 
man’s ancient goal of abundance for all. If we are wise, if we are daring, 
if we are prudent, we can achieve that goal, I believe, in our lifetime. 

This Economic Report charts the course for all of us. I believe that 
all America is ready to follow. There will be some who disagree. We 
do have diverse opinions in this country, but I hope and believe that there 
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will not be opposition just for opposition’s sake. Just as I do not want or 
expect every member of my own party to support every administration 
program or every administration policy, so do I hope and so do I pray 
that the members of the opposition will not necessarily or automatically 
criticize or nit-pick or point out weaknesses in every single move we make. 

We are at a point in world history in our time when this Nation is 
called upon to exercise leadership, to lead the way, not only in interna- 
tional policies but to lead the way here at home in our domestic policies. 
And the unity and the coordination and the cooperation of diverse groups 
of all peoples from all regions is extremely important, and I don’t know 
of any time in our history when this Nation has had better understanding 
and better cooperation, certainly in questions of economic policy. 

Just as the three branches of Government are working closely to- 
gether and understand the true American philosophy, so are the various 
elements of our society—Government and business and labor. 

So I not only commend those elements of our society who have made 
it possible for us to reach this high state of prosperity, but I commend this 
very exceptional nonpartisan, highly trained staff who have provided the 
leadership and the thought and the judgment and the plans that have 
resulted in bringing such good times to all the American people, and at 
least to improving the lot of men everywhere in the world. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:39 a.m. on Wednesday, January 26, in the Cabinet 
Room at the White House. In his remarks, he referred to the staff of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, a number of whom were present and were personally greeted 
and commended by him after he had signed the report. 





The Economic Report for 1966 dropped from 6.6 percent in December 1960 (and 
a high of 7.1 percent in May 1961) to 4.1 percent 
in December 1965. 

And American jobs are better than ever before. 
The weekly take-home pay of the average manu- 
facturing worker with three dependents has risen 
26 percent in the past 5 years. In the last 12 
months alone his gain was 4 percent. 

The profits of our corporations, after taxes, last 
year were 67 percent ahead of their earnings 5 
years earlier—up 20 percent over 1964. 

And average farm income last year rose 23 percent, 
breaking all records. 


The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. 
January 27, 1966. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A year ago I reported that we were “‘in the midst of the 
greatest upsurge of economic well-being in the history of ° 
any nation.” That upsurge, now about to enter its sixth 
year, continues without let-up. 

* The value of our Nation's annual output of goods e 
and services rose more than one-third from 1960 
to 1965. Last year alone, our gross national 





product (GNP) made a record advance of 
$47 billion. 
* This swelling production has generated an un- 
precedented rise in the incomes of the American 
people. Total personal income in December was 
at an annual rate of $550 billion, up 37 percent in 
the past 5 years and 7! percent in the latest 12 
months. 
In the past 5 years, the number of Americans at 
work increased by nearly 7 million; in 1965 alone, 
by about 214 million. The rate of unemployment 


Our Nation’s industries, shops, and farms—our work- 
ers, owners of businesses, professional men and women— 
prosper today far beyond the dreams of any people, 
anytime, anywhere. 


New Economic ENVIRONMENT 


In the light of these unprecedented and continuing 
gains, some observers are posing questions not heard in 
almost a decade. 

* Will there be enough plant capacity to produce 
all the goods and services buyers will seek? 
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* Can our employers find the labor they will require 
to man their production lines? 

* Can we avoid bottlenecks in major industries or key 
skills that would hamper our expansion? 

* Can we keep a destructive price-wage spiral from 
getting underway? 

* Can we move ahead with the Great Society pro- 
grams and at the same time meet our needs for 
defense? 

My confident answer to cach of these questions is YES. 

But the fact these questions are seriously asked and 
require serious answers is proof enough that we are in a 
new economic environment. We are approaching full 
use of our resources, and this brings new problems. 

To those who fear these new problems, I say this: 

* These are the problems we have been waiting to 
encounter for nearly 10 years. 

* These problems are the price of our success. 

* These are the welcome problems of prosperity. 

Over the past 5 years we have faced very different eco- 
nomic problems. In meeting these problems we have 
learned that 

—recessions are not inevitable; 

—-high production does not necessarily mean over- 
production; 

—expansion need not generate inflation or imbal- 
ances that make further expansion unsustainable; 

—affluence has not sapped the inherent strength and 
dynamism of the American economy ; 

—automation need not create mass unemployment; 

—millions who were unemployed are not unemploy- 
able; 

—prudently expansionary fiscal policies can restore 
high employment; and 

—domestic expansion can go hand in hand with 
strengthened external payments and a sound 
dollar. 

We have learned how to achieve prosperity. Now we 
must sustain it, deal with its probelms, and make the most 
of the opportunities it presents. 


VIETNAM AND Our EcoNoMy 


We face the challenges of prosperity while some 
200,000 of our fellow citizens and billions of dollars of 
our resources are engaged in a bitter defense of freedom 
in Vietnam. The true costs of this conflict are death, 
pain, and grief; interrupted careers and separation from 
loved ones. They are incalculable. But the economic 
cost of Vietnam imposes no unbearable burden on our 
resources. 

Vietnam does, however, add to the usual problems of 
maintaining balanced prosperity. It imposes special bur- 
dens on some industries, and raises, as well, uncertainties 
both for the fiscal planning of Government and the private 
planning of business. These uncertainties underscore the 
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need for flexibility in Government policies and respon- 
sibility in private decisions. 

Production for Vietnam accounts for less than 1 
percent of our GNP. These expenditures are a part of 
the total demand that provides a full market for our man- 
power and our production. But the private demands 
of consumers and businesses, and high-priority civilian 
programs of Government, could and would provide a 
far more welcome market for that output if there were 
no war in Vietnam. Our prosperity does not depend on 
our military effort. 


Tue Principces oF Economic Po.icy 


In a time of high prosperity, economic policy faces new 
problems. But it is still guided by the basic principles 
that have served us so well. 

Twenty years ago next month, the Employment Act 
of 1946—which prescribes this Report—became law. 
The principles of our policy emerge from that Act and 
from our two decades of experience under it. 

The essential and revolutionary declaration of the Em- 
ployment Act was that the Federal Government must 
accept a share of responsibility for the performance of 
the American economy. The nature of that share has 
been more and more clearly defined over the years, by 
the recommendations of four Presidents and the enact- 
ments of ten Congresses. 

I see these as the main tasks of Federal economic 
policy today: 

1. To attain full employment without inflation; to 
use fiscal and monetary policies to help to match total 
demand to our growing productive potential, while help- 
ing to speed the growth of that potential through educa- 
tion, research and development, manpower policies, and 
enlarged private and public investment; 

2. To help to open the doors of opportunity to all, 
through developing human resources and removing bar- 
riers of discrimination, ignorance, and ill-health; 

3. To help to solve social and economic problems that 
neither private action nor State and local governments 
can solve alone—an efficient transportation system, the 
protection of our environment, the health of our agricul- 
ture, the reconstruction of our cities; 

4. To achieve and maintain equilibrium in the Na- 
tion’s external payments, and to press for improvements 
in the international economic order; 

5. To maintain and enhance healthy competition; 

6. To achieve national purposes as far as possible by 
enlisting the voluntary cooperation of business, labor, and 
other groups. 

Recognition of these responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment neither lessens the responsibilities nor impairs 
the freedoms of individuals and private groups; nor does 
it challenge the authority of State and local governments. 

The tasks involve new and growing problems of an in- 
creasingly complex and interdependent economy and 
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society. Only the Federal Government can assume these 
tasks. But the Federal Government by itself cannot create 
prosperity, reduce unemployment, avoid inflation, bal- 
ance our external accounts, restore our cities, strengthen 
agriculture, eliminate poverty, or make people healthy. 

Only through a creative and cooperative partnership of 
all private interests and all levels of government—a crea- 
tive Federalism— can our economic and social objectives 
be attained. This partnership has written the story of 
American success. And a new vitalization of this part- 
nership and a new confidence in its effectiveness have 
produced the extraordinary economic and social gains of 
recent years. 

Our Economic GaINs 


Our economy is so vast, and our progress has been so 
rapid, that it is difficult to keep our gains in proper per- 
spective. Here area few examples: 

* In only seven other countries of the world is total 
output in a year as large as the increase in our 
output last year. 

* Our stock of private plant and equipment, valued 
in constant prices, increased as much in 1965 
alone as it did in the 4 years 1957 through 
1960. 

* The increase in Federal cash receipts between 
fiscal years 1961 and 1967—in spite of $20 billion 
of tax cuts—will exceed the entire cash receipts 
of the Federal Government in any peacetime fiscal 
year prior to 1951. 

Joss, INCOMES, AND pRODUCTION.—The register of our 
economic gains during 1965 starts with jobs: 

—2.4 million more, over-all; 

—1.0 million more for teenagers; 

—350,000 more for Negroes; 

—900,000 more for women; 

—1.2 million more for blue-collar workers; 

—900,000 more on manufacturing payrolls; 

—450,000 more on State and local government 
payrolls; 

—1.0 million more in trade and services. 

It continues with pay: 

—average hourly earnings up 3 percent in manufac- 
turing, 41, percent in retail trade; 

—average weekly earnings up 3% percent in man- 
ufacturing, 31; percent in trade. 

Other forms of income rose, too: 

—farm proprietors’ average income up 22 percent; 

— average income of owners of unincorporated busi- 
nesses and professional workers up 7 percent; 

—total dividends paid up 12 percent. 

And corporations prospered, with 

—profits before taxes up 15 percent; 

—-profits after taxes up 20 percent; 

—corporate retained earnings up 29 percent. 
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With more people earning, and earning more, 

—total personal incomes rose $39 billion, or 71 
percent; 

—aggregate consumers’ incomes after taxes rose $34 
billion, also 7/2 percent. 

Governmental units benefited from the surge of 
incomes. 

* Federal cash receipts rose $82 billion. 

* State and local governments took in $413 billion 
more, reducing the need for tax rate increases to 
meet their expanding burdens. 

The higher incomes of individuals, businesses, and gov- 
ernments came from expanding production (year 1965 
over year 1964) : 

Production of goods and services for con- 

sumers Up $29' billion. 


Production of new plants and machinery__ Up $9" billion. 
Production for use of the Federal Gov- 











ernment__ Up $1 billion. 
Production for use of State and local gov- 
CON icteric a arnigeas ens Up $5 billion. 


Production for additions to inventories__£‘ Up $2 billion. 





Residential construction No change. 
Production for export (less imports) _---__ Down $12 
billion. 
Total production (GNP}_--__-_______ Up $47 billion. 


We could produce $47 billion of additional output last 
year because: 

* We had a large net addition of 1.4 million to our 
labor force; 

* We put to work this entire net increment plus about 
400,000 who were previously unemployed; 

* On the average, each employed person worked a 
few more hours during the year; and 

* Each man-hour worked in the private economy 
produced on the average 2.8 percent more output 
than in 1964. 

Increased employment and higher productivity were 
possible because business investment had provided a sub- 
stantial expansion of plant capacity; because the new and 
the previously existing capacity were used more fully than 
in the year before; and because our labor force was better 
educated and more skilled than ever before. Our efforts 
to equip the unskilled and inexperienced to take advan- 
tage of rapidly expanding job opportunities have been— 
and will continue to be—an investment in our produc- 
tive capacity. 

The enlarged market demands which called forth this 
higher output came from every sector. The two domi- 
nant forces, however, were the growing boom in business 
spending for new plant and equipment and the continued 
dependability of consumer spending, following close on 
consumer income. Excise tax cuts and larger social se- 
curity benefits in 1965 helped to swell the income and buy- 
ing of households. The tax cuts provided by the Revenue 
Act of 1964 were sustaining private demand all year. By 
year’s end they had added $30 billion to GNP. 
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GAINS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED.—The disadvantaged 
and less fortunate members of our society also shared in 
our 1965 economic gains. 

* For the poor who were able to earn, there were 
lower unemployment, fuller work schedules, and 
higher pay. 

* For the poor who were capable of earning more, 
there were job training and help in finding jobs, 
improvements in education, and the breaking 
down of barriers of discrimination. 

* For the poor who could not earn, there were more 
adequate social security benefits, new medical pro- 
grams, and better social services. 

* For the poor too young to earn, there were more 
effective education, assistance to enable them to 
stay in school, and better health services. 

Between 1964 and 1965, an estimated 2.2 million per- 
sons moved above the poverty line. Millions of others, 
mostly children and young people, will have a better 
chance to break out of poverty in the years ahead as a 
result of the help they will receive from new Federal edu- 
cation, health, and antipoverty programs enacted in 1964 
and 1965. 

But 32 million Americans remain in poverty, and mil- 
lions more are unable to realize their full economic poten- 
tial. America’s abundance leaves behind too many who 
are aged, who are stranded in declining rural areas, who 
are in broken families, who are uneducated or handi- 
capped or victims of discrimination. Unemployment 
among Negroes remains twice that of whites. And an 
unemployment rate of 13 percent among teenagers means 
that too many youths find disappointment in moving from 
school into jobs. 

The war on poverty, ignorance, ill-health, discrimina- 
tion, and inadequate opportunity must go forward. 

STRENGTHENED PAYMENTS BALANCE.—In 1965 we re- 
duced our balance of payments deficit to less than half 
that in 1964 and 1963. We have shown a skeptical world 
that a voluntary program—relying on the patriotic co- 
operation of businesses and banks—could work. 

We made substantial progress in 1965 

—despite the fact that our new program did not 
start until late in the first quarter of the year; 

—despite increased responsibilities in Vietnam ; 

—despite a temporary decline in our trade surplus; 

—despite conversion by the U.K. Government of 
more than $!/2 billion of U.S. securities and other 
assets. 

Last year we moved forward toward payments balance 
without sacrificing our vital domestic or international ob- 
jectives. And we intend to complete the job this year. 

THE RECORD OF COSTS AND PRICES.—Until a year ago, 
American costs and prices had been essentially unchanged 
since 1958. Last year, largely through a surge in agri- 
cultural and food prices, the record was blemished. Even 

so, we have not lost ground to our major competitors 
overseas, whose prices and costs have generally risen more 
than ours. 
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Some internationally traded raw materials—particu- 
larly metals and hides—are costing us more. And higher 
prices for petroleum products and some machinery have 
also nudged up our price indexes. 

But labor costs—the most basic element in the struc- 
ture of our costs—have barely moved, as gains in pro- 
ductivity have largely offset moderate increases in hourly 
labor costs. 

In many major sectors of our economy, price stability 
is still the rule, and some important prices are still going 
down, in line with lower costs. In December, some of the 
wholesale prices that were lower than a year earlier were: 


fresh and dried fruits and vege- millwork 

tables building paper and board 
plant and animal fibers motor vehicles 
coal heating equipment 


electric power 

packaged beverage materials 
manmade fibers 

inedible fats and oils 

paint materials 

crude rubber 


household appliances 
televisions, radios, phonographs 
floor coverings 

flat glass 

gypsum products. 


Many industries and markets have demonstrated that 
the gains of lower costs and rapidly rising productivity can 
be shared with consumers. Wholesale prices of the fol- 
lowing categories of products in December averaged at 
least 5 percent lower than in 1957-59: 


fresh and dried fruits and vege- 
tables 

grains 

plant and animal fibers 

packaged beverage materials 

manmade fibers 

paint materials 

drugs and pharmaceuticals 

crude rubber 


tires and tubes 

plywood 

building paper and board 

heating equipment 

household appliances 

televisions, radios, and phono- 
graphs 

asphalt roofing. 


Those who proclaim inflation is already here have not 
turned over all the price tags. 


Economic OvuTLook For 1966 


Demand will continue to grow rapidly in 1966 and pro- 
duction will respond. The vigor of investment spending 
demonstrates strong business confidence in the growing 
sales, rising profits, and firm operating rates which spur 
expansion and modernization. The rising defense needs 
of the Federal Government are an important new force 
in the economy. With growing support from Federal 
grant programs, State and local purchases will keep mov- 
ing ahead. Rising consumer incomes from wages, divi- 
dends, interest, professional work, and farming will again 
largely be devoted to expenditures for better living. 

These forces should add very nearly as much to our 
GNP in 1966 as the record gain of $47 billion last year. 
As the midpoint of a $10 billion range, $722 billion is the 
projected level of GNP in 1966. With that output, we 


foresee 


—an extra $40 billion of spending and production 
for civilian needs, both private and public; 

—unemployment shrinking below 4 percent, and 
below any yearly average rate since 1953; 
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—great advances in the productive capacity of our 
industries; 

—further good gains in productivity; and 

—full use, without overuse or strain, of our produc- 
tive capacity. 

FiscAL AND MONETARY PoLIcy.—The fiscal program 
I recommend for 1966 aims at full employment without 
inflation. It is a responsible program. It recognizes 
that vigorous private demand and required defense spend- 
ing could upset the balance of supply and demand so 
diligently pursued by fiscal and monetary policies in recent 
years, and now so effectively achieved. 

Until this year, pursuit of this balance has pointed fiscal 
policies toward the stimulation of demand. Now a stim- 
ulus is no longer appropriate. 

I have reviewed every program of Government to make 
room for the necessities of defense. I have sharply re- 
duced or eliminated those civilian programs of lowest 
priority. 

But, as I indicated in my State of the Union Message, 
I am unwilling to declare a moratorium on our progress 
toward the Great Society. My budget will add $3.2 bil- 
lion to our war against poverty, ignorance, and disease. 
Yet savings elsewhere will hold the rise in the Administra- 
tive Budget—apart from the added costs of Vietnam—to 
only $600 million. 

Moreover, I am asking the Congress to enact promptly 
a combination of proposals affecting tax payments in the 
year ahead: 

—a rescheduling of the January 1, 1966 and later 
excise tax reduction enacted last June for automo- 
biles and telephone service; 

—a graduated withholding system that will improve 
the pay-as-you-go basis of our personal income 
taxes without increasing tax rates or tax 
liabilities; 

a corresponding speed-up in payments of corpo- 
rate income taxes this year and next, also without 
increasing tax rates or tax liabilities; and 

—a method of paying self-employment Social Secu- 
rity taxes on a current basis. 

These measures will let us stay close to a high-level bal- 
ance between the revenues that the Federal Government 
draws out of the economy and the expenditures that it puts 
back into the spending stream, and to a high-level balance 
between total demand and the economy's capacity to pro- 
duce. It is my judgment that this budget provides the 
appropriate fiscal environment for the maintenance of 
basic price stability with continued growth. 

I will also look to the Federal Reserve System to pro- 
vide assistance in promoting the objectives we all share: 

—mecting the credit needs of a vigorous and growing 
economy, while 

—preventing excessive credit flows that could carry 
the pace of expansion beyond prudent speed limits. 
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THE UNCERTAINTIES.—We have made the best eco- 
nomic judgments we can. This year, they were unusually 
difficult. If the tax measures I am now proposing, in 
conjunction with the moderating influence of monetary 
policy, do not hold total demand within bounds of the Na- 
tion’s productive capacity, I will not hesitate to ask for 
further fiscal restraints on private spending. Nor will I 
hesitate to ask for such further fiscal action if additional 
defense requirements demand it during the year. And 
I will welcome the opportunity to alter my budget in the 
event that a relaxation of international tensions permits 
lower defense outlays than are now foreseen. 

Our defense needs are great; but our growth is far 
greater. ‘The demands on our economy are strong; but 
its productive capabilities are enormous. Surprises surely 
lie ahead; but our ability to cope with change is strong 
and improving. 


MAINTAINING Cost-PRICE STABILITY IN 1966 


One of the problems of prosperity we face in 1966 is 
that of achieving stability of prices and costs at full 
employment. 

The basic precondition for price stability is a fiscal- 
monetary policy that deters total demand for goods and 
services from outrunning potential supply. But history 
proclaims that something more is needed: a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the public interest by labor and business 
in setting wages and prices. 

The vigorous economy we foresee in 1966 will tempt 
labor unions to demand wage increases that would raise 
costs, and businesses to raise prices when profit margins are 
already fully adequate. Labor must remember that 
growing employment and productivity are the foundation 
of higher wages, and business that an expanding economy 
is the basic source of profit gains. These foundations 
must not be jeopardized. 

The Federal Government does not have authority to 
impose ccilings on wages and prices. 

But when 200,000 of our fellow citizens are risking their 
lives in the defense of freedom overseas, the Government’s 
duty is to ask those who enjoy a comfortable prosperity 
at home to exercise responsibly their freedom to set prices 
and wages. 

Foregoing the freedom to act irresponsibly is no real 
sacrifice. For irresponsible action can only bring on an 
inflation that would damage all—labor, business, and the 
national interest. 

The attached Report of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers contains a thorough discussion of its guideposts for 
noninflationary wage and price behavior. To maintain 
price stability in the expanding economy of 1966, it is 
vitally important that labor and industry follow these 
guideposts. 
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The public can expect that the responsible actions of 
labor and management will be strengthened and supple- 
mented by all the policies of the Federal Government: 

* Manpower, education, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams will continue to train the unemployed and 
to prepare our youth, increasing the supply of 
qualified workers and their productivity. 

* Where available, surplus Federal stockpiles will be 
used to prevent unnecessary shortages of materials 
and commodities. 

* Defense procurement, agricultural, and other poli- 
cies will be adjusted where necessary to avoid con- 
tributing to instability of prices. 

* Fair Labor Standards legislation and Government 
pay increases should be consistent with the guide- 
posts. 

There are no general labor shortages in our economy 
now, and none should develop in the year ahead. But 
in some industries, occupations, and areas, limited strin- 
gencies are appearing. 

Prompt and effective action will be taken to meet any 
problem of specific labor shortage. I have instructed 
the Secretary of Labor to take all possible and necessary 
steps. And I have asked all other Departments to coop- 
erate in this effort. 

It will not be easy to reconcile price stability and full 
employment. Some price movements reflect worldwide 
changes in supply and demand. But over-all stability of 
costs and prices will be preserved in the year ahead, 
provided that during 1966 

—public policies maintain a balance between over- 
all supply and demand and address themselves 
vigorously to any emerging sectoral imbalances, 
and 

—business and labor accept the principles of the 
guideposts for noninflationary behavior. 

We will have demonstrated that a free economy can 
both maintain full employment and avoid inflation—and 
do so without arbitrary controls. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic Po.icies FoR 1966 


These are the objectives of our international economic 
policies in 1966: 

—to correct our remaining balance of payments 
deficit, so that the dollar will remain strong; 

—to work toward reduction of trade barriers, so 
that all nations may reap the benefits of freer 
trade; 

—to improve the international monetary system, so 
that it will continue to facilitate sound and orderly 
growth of the world economy; 

—to press forward with the other fortunate nations 
in the great international task of our age: helping 
those countries now economically less advanced 
which are prepared to help themselves make rapid 
progress toward a better life in freedom. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS.—Dccisive progress was made 
in 1965 toward reducing our balance of payments deficit. 
Though the results for 1965 are gratifying, we cannot 
afford to relax. We have not yet balanced our ex- 
ternal accounts. 

For 1966, external balance is our goal. It requires that 

* Business continue to cooperate wholeheartedly in 
following the strengthened guidelines governing 
capital flows announced in December; 

Banks and financial institutions maintain their ex- 
cellent performance of last year; 

Businesses sell even more abroad this year, in spite 
of full domestic order books; 

Business and labor keep costs and prices stable in 
order to maintain the competitiveness of our goods 
and services in international markets; 

Government work vigorously to minimize the dol- 
lar drain abroad of its aid and defense programs 
as well as all other activities; 

The Congress pass the tax legislation I recom- 
mended last year to enhance opportunities for for- 
eigners to invest in the United States; 

We intensify our efforts to encourage our own citi- 
zens and foreigners to travel in the United States. 
I am directing that high priority be given to these 
efforts. 

Trave.—The year 1966 is the year when the world can 
take a giant step forward in liberalizing international trade 
by successfully concluding the Kennedy Round of nego- 
tiations to reduce trade barriers on all classes of products. 
The resulting growth of world trade and world income 
will benefit all countries, developing as well as industrial. 
The United States will bend every effort to get meaning- 
ful negotiations back on the track. This great venture in 
international cooperation must not fail. 


We shall continue our efforts to improve the trade 
prospects of the developing countries by helping to stabi- 
lize commodity trade, by supporting regional integration 
among them where practicable, by providing access to 
markets, and by giving positive assistance to export pro- 
motion. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORM.—<As we achieve 
and maintain balance in our external accounts, dollars 
will no longer add to international monetary reserves as 
they have in the past. We learned long ago that we can- 
not rely on gold alone. The free world must look to new 
sources of liquidity—-rather than to deficits in the U.S. 
balance of payments—to support growing international 
trade and payments. 


We are, therefore, pressing forward with other nations 
—to assure the adequate and orderly growth of world 
monetary reserves; 
—to improve the adjustment of imbalances by both 
surplus and deficit countries; 
—to strengthen the monetary system that has served 
the world so well. 
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I hope that the major industrial nations—and then the 
entire community of free nations—will reach an agree- 
ment that will make creation of new reserve assets a 
deliberate decision of the community of nations to serve 
the economic welfare of all. 

ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE.—-We have molded our foreign 
assistance policies into more efficient tools with which to 
confront one of history’s gravest challenges—the develop- 
ment of the impoverished but awakening and turbulent 
two-thirds of the world. 

The United States stands ready to continue to assist 
those countries which have demonstrated their commit- 
ment to the task of moving their economies forward to- 
ward self-sustaining growth under freedom. 

In recent years, I have consciously held back further 
increases in our foreign assistance request while we de- 
signed a lean but effective program to give maximum 
impact to each dollar we spend. 

Today, we are ready to move forward with special em- 
phasis on three areas in which the United States is par- 
ticularly well qualified to help: 

—agriculture, to stimulate food production where it 
fails to keep pace with spiraling populations; 

—health, to strengthen millions who could con- 
tribute more fully to their own economic progress; 

—education and training, to provide the modern 
skills needed for development. 


UrBAN PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


We are an urban society. In 1900, America’s urban 


areas contained 30 million people, 40 percent of our pop- 
ulation. By the year 2000, 250 million, 80 percent of our 
population, are likely to be urban. The quality of Amer- 
ican life increasingly depends on the physical, economic, 
aesthetic, and social qualities of our urban centers. 

American cities possess some of the rarest treasures of 
art, the finest music and theater, the greatest universities, 
the loveliest parks, the most splendid vistas, the most ele- 
gant and luxurious living, in the entire world. Yet they 
also contain degrading poverty, revolting slums, incredible 
traffic congestion, bitter racial tensions, physical decay 
and ugliness, political disorganization, and rising crime 
and delinquency. 

The Congress created last year a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, giving it responsibilities for 
coordinating Federal programs affecting housing, urban 
areas, and urban people, and for administering many 
such programs. I have no intention of letting it become 
merely a housekeeping agency to supervise miscellaneous 
programs. 

With the help of the finest minds in the Nation, we 
have been developing a program to rebuild—in coopera- 
tion with State and local governments, private agencies, 
business enterprises, and local citizens—the physical, in- 
Stitutional, and social environment of our urban areas. 
Each city should plan on an integrated basis for its own 
physical, economic, and social development. And where 
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those plans are imaginative, farsighted, and efficient, the 
Federal Government should help to make them realities. 

I am asking the Congress to consider proposed legisla- 
tion to carry out these objectives. I am also preparing 
proposals for legislation to bar discrimination in the sale 
or rental of housing—a condition which has contributed 
to many urban problems. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The revolutionary changes in transportation technology 
of the past half century have not been matched by equal 
progress in our public policies or our Federal organization. 

I am recommending the creation of a Department of 
Transportation 

—to manage the vast Federal promotional programs 
in highways, waterways, air travel, and maritime 
affairs, and 

—to take leadership in the development of new trans- 
portation policies in accord with current realities. 

I am proposing again this year increased user charges 
on highways and aviation and the introduction of nominal 
user charges on inland waterways. Such charges will im- 
prove efficiency in the use of resources, and reimburse the 
Federal Government for a part of its expenditures which 
directly benefit the users of these facilities. 

We spend billions of dollars in medical research each 
year to conquer disease and prolong life. Yet we still put 
up with the senseless slaughter of thousands of Americans 
on our highways. 

Fifty thousand Americans met their death in traffic acci- 
dents during 1965. About 312 million were injured. 
The economic cost of accidents is estimated at around $8 
billion a year. 

We can no longer ignore the problem of automobile 
safety. We can no longer procrastinate and hope that the 
situation will improve. I will propose new programs to 
protect the safety of our citizens and the efficient flow of 
our commerce. 


CONTROLLING POLLUTION 


Our means for attacking the shameful pollution of our 
environment were strengthened in the first session of this 
Congress by important new standard-setting authority 
over water quality and automotive exhausts. 

Federal agencies have begun cleaning up the numer- 
ous and extensive sources of water pollution from their 
own facilities, in response to my Executive Order. De- 
spite budgetary stringency, expenditures for this purpose 
will be given high priority. I shall issue an Executive 
Order covering air pollution from Federal installations. 

I propose that, in cooperation with appropriate State 
and local authorities and private interests, we carry out 
projects to clean up several entire river basins, following 
the example of our efforts to clean up the Potomac. Spe- 
cial Federal financial assistance will be necessary; this 
should be conditioned on new financial and organizational 
arrangements by State and local authorities. 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


UNION SECURITY AGREEMENTS.—Strong and respon- 
sible collective bargaining is an important instrument of 
a free and healthy economy. 

To improve its functioning and to make the national 
labor policy uniform throughout the country, I again urge 
the Congress to repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

STRIKE EMERGENCIES.—The recent transit strike in 
New York City illustrates our helplessness in preventing 
extreme disruption to the lives and livelihoods of a city 
of 8 million people. I intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures that, without improperly invading State 
and local authority, will enable us to deal effectively with 
strikes that may cause irreparable damage to the national 
interest. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.—Our system of Unem- 
ployment Insurance has not kept pace with our advancing 
economy. The time to modernize it is now, when un- 
employment is low and the cost of improved protection can 
be readily absorbed. We need a program that will pro- 
vide more realistic benefits, including benefits for more 
workers and for longer periods of joblessness; that will 
correct abuses and assure efficient and responsible admin- 
istration; and that will broaden the system’s tax base and 
strengthen its financing. I urge the Congress to enact 
such a program. 

Fair LABOR STANDARDS.—Millions of workers at the 
bottom of our wage scale still lack the protection of Fed- 
eral minimum standards. At the same time, we need to 
reinforce this protection by raising the minimum wage. 

I recommend the extension of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to large numbers of additional workers. In enacting 
higher minimum wage levels, the Congress should con- 
sider carefully their effects on substandard incomes, on 
cost and price stability, and on the availability of job 
opportunities for marginal workers. 


Tax REFORM AND SIMPLIFICATION 


Against a background calling for fiscal restraint, I can- 
not this year endorse any specific legislative measure, how- 
ever meritorious, involving significant net tax reduction. 
The danger of inflation from increased demand would be 
too great, and any special tax reduction now would post- 
pone the time when we can achieve a meaningful general 
tax reduction. 

Although tax reduction is not feasible this year, im- 
provement of our tax system is a continuing need which 
will concern this Administration and which deserves the 
support of all Americans. 

One major goal must be simplification of the tax law. 
Another aim must be a more equitable distribution of the 
tax load. The great variation of tax liability among per- 
sons with equivalent income or wealth must be reduced. 
Further, when tax reduction once again becomes feasible, 
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particular attention must be given to relief of those at or 
near poverty levels of income. 

Finally, we must review special tax preferences. In a 
fully employed economy, special tax benefits to stimulate 
some activities or investments mean that we will have less 
of other activities. Benefits that the Government extends 
through direct expenditures are periodically reviewed and 
often altered in the budget-appropriation process, but too 
little attention is given to reviewing particular tax benefits. 
These benefits, like all other activities of Government, 
must stand up to the tests of efficiency and fairness. 

We must constantly seek improvements in the tax code 
in the interests of equity and of sound economic policy. 

I welcome the concern over these problems shown by 
the Chairmen of the tax committees of the Congress. 

As a specific tax reform which can be accomplished this 
year, I call upon the Congress to deal with abuses of tax- 
exempt private foundations. 

We must always be prepared to meet quickly any prob- 
lems that arise in the path of continued, stable economic 
growth, whether the problems call for fiscal stimulus or 
fiscal restraint. Background tax studies by both the Con- 
gress and Executive Branch should therefore be adequate 
to permit quick decisions and prompt action to accommo- 
date short-run cyclical changes. If quick action is ever 
needed, we should not have to begin a long debate on what 
the changes in taxes should be. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN OuR CHANGING ECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 


The vigor and soundness of our financial institutions 
are vital to the vigor and soundness of our economic ex- 
pansion. Actions to ease unnecessarily restrictive regula- 
tions have been taken in the past; they have borne fruit 
in stronger competition and a more efficient flow of funds 
from savers to borrowers with the most urgent needs. 

But appropriate regulations are clearly required to pro- 
tect the safety of savings of American families, to assure 
the most efficient and equitable regulation of financial 
institutions, and to create still better channels for the flow 
of funds to borrowers. 

For these reasons, I recommend Congressional action 
on financial legislation to 

—arm regulatory agencies with a wider range of ef- 
fective enforcement remedies; 

—strengthen statutory provisions dealing with sav- 
ings and loan holding companies; 

— increase the maximum amount of insurance cover- 
age for bank deposits and savings and loan ac- 
counts; provide safeguards against conflict of in- 
terests in the management of these institutions; 
and make regulations applying to various types 
of institutions as parallel as possible; 

—provide for Federal chartering of mutual savings 
banks. 
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CoNSUMER PROTECTION 


I have already asked for the cooperation of business 
and labor in preserving the stability of costs and prices. 
But the consumer also has a responsibility for holding 
the price line. 

To fulfill his responsibility, the consumer must have 
access to clear, unambiguous information about products 
and services available for sale. This will enable him to 
reward with his patronage the most efficient producers 
and distributors, who offer the best value or the lowest 
price. 

We should wait no longer to eliminate misleading and 
deceptive packaging and labeling practices which cause 
consumer confusion. The fair packaging and labeling 
bill should be enacted. 

While the growth of consumer credit has contributed 
to our rising standard of living, confusing practices in dis- 
closing credit rates and the cost of financing have made 
it difficult for consumers to shop for the best buy in credit. 

Truth-in-lending legislation would provide consumers 
the necessary information, by requiring a clear statement 
of the cost of credit and the annual rate of interest. 


Our legislation protecting the public from harmful 
drugs and cosmetics should be strengthened. I shall pro- 
pose legislation for this purpose. 


CONCLUSION 


A few years ago, much was heard of the “European 
economic miracle.” Today, across the Atlantic and 
around the world one hears once again of the “American 
economic miracle.” 

For the American economy, in the past 5 years, has 
demonstrated anew the confident vitality, the internal 
dynamism, and the enormous productivity which had long 
been its hallmark. We had settled for a while on what 
seemed a plateau of affluence; now, once again, there has 
been the strong thrust of progress—but a newly steady and 
balanced progress. 

We have again shown the world what free men and a 
free economy can achieve. The peoples struggling to- 
ward economic development see with renewed interest 
that free markets and free economic choices can be a 
mighty engine of progress. 

Moreover, there is new respect in the world for an 
America concerned with using its abundance to enhance 
the quality of human life: for a people 

—who undertake a war on poverty along with the 
defense of freedom; 

—who seek to restore their cities to greatness and to 
conserve the beauties of their landscape; 

—who are determined to break down a centuries-old 
barrier of prejudice and injustice; 
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—who are resolved to lift the quality of education at 
every level; 

—who are determined to promote and reward ex- 
cellence in every endeavor; 

—who have provided new health services and better 
social security for their older citizens; 

—who offer to share their abundance and technical 
skills with a needy world. 


The new vigor and progress of America can be a source 
of satisfaction. Yet we cannot rest on past accomplish- 
ments. Continuing problems challenge our determina- 
tion and our resourcefulness. 

Perhaps our most serious economic challenge in 1966 
will be to preserve the essential stability of costs and prices 
which has contributed so significantly to our balanced 
progress. 

I do not know what additional burdens of defense the 
American economy will be asked to assume in 1966. 
Whatever they are, they will be met, and they will be 
small relative to the growth of our abundance. But in an 
economy approaching full use of its resources, the new 
requirements of Vietnam make our task of maintaining 
price stability more difficult. 


To insure against the risk of inflationary pressures, I 
have asked Americans to pay their taxes on a more nearly 
current basis, and to postpone a scheduled tax cut. If it 
should turn out that additional insurance is needed, then 
I am convinced that we should levy higher taxes rather 
than accept inflation—which is the most unjust and ca- 
pricious form of taxation. 

We know that we do not need to put our growing 
economy into a straightjacket, or to throw it into reverse. 
But the extent of the fiscal or monetary restraint that will 
be needed to avoid inflationary pressures will depend di- 
rectly on the restraint and moderation exercised by those 
who have power over wages and prices. 

I again ask every leader of labor and every businessman 
who has price or wage decisions to make in 1966 to re- 
member that his decisions affect not alone the wages of 
his members or the returns of his stockholders. Short- 
sighted pursuit of short-run interests fails in the longer 
run to advance the interests of either labor or manage- 
ment. And it surely does not advance the interests of the 
Nation. 

I am confident that the overwhelming majority of pri- 
vate decisions in 1966 will be sound and responsible—just 
as I am determined that public decisions will be fully 
responsible. 

If they are, the American economic miracle will remain 
in 1966 the single most important force in the economic 
progress of mankind. 

Lynpon B. JoHNsoN 


January 27, 1966 
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National Poison Prevention 
Week, 1966 


Proclamation 3701. January 27, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


It was noted long ago that, “Poison kills only where 
there is no antidote.” 

But no antidote will ever take the place of precaution. 
For when precaution is used, antidotes become un- 
necessary. 

Last year, more than 600,000 American children were 
the victims of accidental poisoning. Nearly 500 of these 
children died. 

These poisonings took a variety of forms. Some were 
from medicines and some were from household products. 
But all had one thing in common: carelessness. ‘To 
store drugs and poisons within easy reach of children, 
or to store them along side of food, is as foolish as leav- 
ing a loaded pistol lying around the house— and as 
dangerous. 

To alert adults to the dangers of accidental poisoning 
and to encourage them to take appropriate preventive 
measures, the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 681), requested the Presi- 
dent to issue annually a proclamation designating the 
third week in March as National Poison Prevention 
Week: 

Now, TuHererore, I, Lynpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning March 20, 1966, as National Poison 
Prevention Weck. 

I direct the appropriate agencies of the l’ederal Gov- 
ernment, and I invite State and local governments and 
organizations, to participate actively in programs de- 
signed to promote better protection against accidental 
poisonings among young children. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh 
day of January in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and ninetieth. 


"SEAL | 


Lynpon B, JOHNSON 


By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:30 p.m., 
January 28, 1966) 
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United States Senate Youth Program 


The President’s Remarks to Student Representatives 
in the East Room. January 28, 1966 


My young friends, I am delighted to welcome you here 
to the East Room this morning. 

Nothing that I do during the year gives me greater 
pleasure than welcoming you young folks to the White 
House. 

As some of you doubtless will remember, I began my 
life as a school teacher. For more than 35 years now, 
I have been in some branch of the Federal Government. 
So all of my adult life has been mainly concerned with 
two things: youth and public service. 

You are here today because you are young people with 
a very special interest in Government. Seeing you here 
is a very rewarding and very stimulating experience for 
me because, first, it renews my hope and my faith in the 
future of my country to know that we have young people 
like you that have an interest in that future. 

The philosopher Rousseau said: “As soon as the public 
service ceases to be the chief business of the citizens, and 
they would rather serve with their money than with their 
person, the State is not far from its fall.” 

Your own presence here today— the interest that you 
have already demonstrated in Government 
that our country is in no danger. 

As I said to the student delegates who visited me here 
last year, the thing that I have wanted most to do when I 
left public office would be to try to inspire and to promote 
young people’s interest in Government. So I am very 
pleased and I am grateful to the fine organization—the 
William Randolph Hearst Foundation—which makes it 
possible each year for us to get together. 

Seldom, if ever, in our country’s interest has, I think, 
public service been of greater importance. For never 
have any people of any nation ever faced such awesome, 
but challenging, opportunities. 

Thirty years ago, when I was not much older than 
some of you are now, President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt said that his generation of Americans had “a rendez- 
vous with destiny.” 

Well, I say to you today, that your generation has a 
rendezvous with tomorrow. You are the first generation 
which has grown up in the atomic age. ‘The atomic age 
is a very dangerous age, and I think we know the dangers. 
It has taken all of our efforts, and all of the Lord’s help, 
to hold mankind back from the brink of disaster. But so 
far we have succeeded. I have abiding faith that we will 
not only continue to hold back—but that we will return 
some day to the bright uplands of peace. 

But while there is great danger, there is also great 
promise—greater than man has ever known. The world 
of the seventies—and beyond—can be the beginning of 


reassures me 





the Golden Age of civilization. 
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It can be a world where every child has enough to eat, 
a world where every man can hold up his head with 
dignity. 

It can be a world where every mother watches her 
children grow into strong, healthy men and women, free 
from disease and pain. 

It can be a world where every family has a decent 
home and enjoys a decent way of life. 

It can be a world where man and his family can enjoy 
beautiful paintings, and beautiful music, and read what 
he chooses, and fill his own library with the books that 
he loves. 

And most of all, it can be—and it just must be-—a 
world where wars are abandoned forever. 

At this very moment many of your brave young broth- 
ers, not much older than yourselves, are locked in bitter 
combat in the rice paddies of Viet-Nam. They are there 
because a few fanatical leaders still belong to the cult of 
force. ‘Those leaders talk much about building a rich 
and peaceful Viet-Nam, but it seems to me that they 
practice the opposite. They are pursuing the old cynical 
strategy of rule or ruin. We cannot, and we must not, 
let that strategy succeed. 

Peace can be restored in Viet-Nam, restored whenever 
the Viet Cong, and their mentors to the North, are finally 
convinced that violence is of no avail. We have told 
them, we have told them time and time again, that we 
prefer words to bullets, that we would much rather nego- 
tiate and talk than fight. We believe that the days when 
men’s problems can be solved on a battlefield are really 
gone forever, and it is the deepest wish of this Nation 
that others will some day join us in the only goal which, 
to us, really makes any sense—the goal of making this 
planet a safe and a fit place for the human race to live. 

In a world of peace, there will be challenge enough and 
work enough in the fight to raise the quality of human 
life all over this earth. Many of the critical decisions 
which must create the world of tomorrow are going to 
be made right here in Washington, and some of them 
made right here in this room. And I hope that some of 
you will be here to help as we try to make this the kind 
of world that I have described, and the kind of world 
that I believe all of our young people want it to be. 

I believe there is no greater calling and no greater chal- 
lenge to any young person today than public service, 
serving the public of your country. The hours are long. 
The work is hard. The pay is often small. But there 
are other rewards and other satisfactions. And the 
greatest reward is the knowledge that you are personally 
contributing something to shaping the destiny of your 
fellow human beings throughout the world. 

Your generation is especially challenged, and espe- 
cially blessed. You live in a rare period of human his- 
tory. The effects of what you do now in your lifetime 
will be looked back upon by future ages as events which 


changed the course of history and which remade the 
world. 
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My generation is doing its best. We have made prog- 
ress. We have moved down the road. We have 
achieved results. We are going ahead. Our life today, 
I think it is reasonable to say, is better than it was yester- 
day, and by the end of this century I think it is going to 
be still better. But how much better the world will be 
and how soon we achieve the victory we seck, will some- 
day depend entirely upon you. 

It is a source of profound confidence to see that so 
many of you are already preparing yourselves to take up 
the torch. 

I thank you so much for coming this morning, and I 
hope that nothing I may have said will discourage you 
from the undertaking in which you have indicated such 
an interest. 

Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. The student representatives, two from each State 
and from the District of Columbia, were in Washington in connec- 
tion with the United States Senate Youth Program. The program, 
established in 1962 by Senate Resolution 324, provides selected 
officers of public and private school student bodies with a week’s 
internship in the U.S. Senate and in the Federal Government gen- 


erally. The program operates under a grant approved each year 
by the Trustees of the William Randolph Hearst Foundation. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1966 
Proclamation 3702. January 28, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


“He that is stricken blind cannot forget the precious 
treasure of his eyesight lost.” 

Those words of Shakespeare are relevant to us today 
as we proclaim Save Your Vision Weck, 1966. They 
remind us that the gift of sight is one of the glories of life. 
To the child it is a red balloon . . . a mother’s smile... 
a form in a passing cloud. To the adult, it is wisdom 
from a book ... a great painting . . . a tree with 
autumn leaves. 

Those words of Shakespeare remind us, too, that the 
eyesight which most of us so take for granted in our daily 
lives can be snatched from any of us, almost without 
warning. 

Each year some 30,000 Americans go blind. Half of 
these cases of blindness could be prevented—by early 
detection and proper treatment. Modern medical science 
can cure many diseases of the eye that were formerly 
considered hopeless. Our task now is to apply such cures 
where they are needed. 

The Federal Government is proud of the contribution 
it is making in this effort. Last summer, through Project 
Headstart, we discovered more than 22,000 underprivi- 
leged children who were suffering from abnormal visual 
defects. These children are now being helped. 
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But much still remains to be done if we are to educate 
the public to the importance of proper care and treat- 
ment of their eyes. It was for this reason that the Con- 
gress, by a joint resolution approved December 30, 1963 
(77 Stat. 629), requested the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating the first week in March of 
each year as Save Your Vision Week. 

I am happy to do so again this year. I hereby pro- 
claim the week beginning March 6, 1966, as Save Your 
Vision Week, and I hereby invite the Governors of the 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and officials 
of other areas subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States to issue similar proclamations. 

I also call upon the communications media, the medi- 
cal, ophthalmological, optometric, and other health care 
professions, and all agencies concerned with programs for 
the improvement and preservation of vision, to unite in 
public activities to impress upon the people of the United 
States the importance of good vision to their happiness 
and welfare, and to urge their participation in programs 
to improve and protect the vision of our people. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Dong at the City of Washington this twenty-eighth day 
of January in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninetieth. 


[SEAL] 


Lynpon B. JoHNsOoN 
By the President: 





Secretary of State 


NOTE: Proclamation 3702 was not filed with the Office of the Fed- 
eral Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above 
it follows the text of the White House press release. 


Duty on Safety Pins 


Announcement of Issuance of Proclamation 3703, 
Terminating the Increased Rate of Duty. 
January 28, 1966 


The President today issued a proclamation terminating 
the increased rate of duty on safety pins which has been 
in effect since 1957. 

As a result of this action, the rate of duty of 35 percent 
ad valorem, which was established pursuant to the escape 
clause provision of the trade agreements legislation, will 
be replaced by the trade agreement rate of 22.5 percent 
ad valorem. 

This action was taken following the receipt of a report 
by the Tariff Commission and on the basis of a unani- 
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mous recommendation from the interested Federal depart- 
ments and agencies including the President’s Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations. 

The new rate of duty becomes effective immediately. 


Duty on Safety Pins 


Proclamation 3703. January 28, 1966 


TERMINATION OF INCREASED Duty ON IMPORTS OF 
SAFETY PINs 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation: 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, the President, on October 30, 1947, en- 
tered into, and by Proclamation No. 2761A of Decem- 
ber 16, 1947 (61 Stat. (pt. 2) 1103), and Proclama- 
tion No. 2782 of April 22, 1948 (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1500), 
proclaimed, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(61 Stat. (pt. 5) All; hereinafter referred to as “the 
General Agreement”), including a concession with re- 
spect to certain types of safety pins provided for in item 
350 in Part I to Schedule XX of the General Agreement 
(61 Stat. (pt. 5) A1205) ; 

2. WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, and in accordance 
with the provisions of Article XIX of the General Agree- 
ment (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 U.S.T. (pt. 2) 1786), 
the President by Proclamation No. 3212 of November 
29, 1957 (72 Stat. (pt. 2) cl16), proclaimed, effective 
after the close of business on December 30, 1957, and 
until the President otherwise proclaimed, a modification 
of the concession with respect to the types of safety pins 
identified in the first recital of this proclamation to effect 
an increase in the rate of duty with respect to such safety 
pins; 

3. WHEREAS, after compliance with the requirements 
of Section 102 of the Tariff Classification Act of 1962 
(76 Stat. 73), the President by Proclamation No. 3548 
of August 21, 1963 (77 Stat. 1017), proclaimed, 
effective on and after August 31, 1963, the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States, which reflected, with modifi- 
cations, and, in effect, superseded (1) the provisions of 
Proclamations Nos. 2761A and 2782 insofar as those 
proclamations proclaimed the concession with respect to 
the types of safety pins identified in the first recital of this 
proclamation (see item 745.56 of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States), and (2) the provisions of Procla- 
mation No. 3212 (see item 943.10 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States) ; 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 1966 


4. WuerEAs, following my request under Section 351 
(d) (2) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 
1981(d)(2)), the United States Tariff Commission con- 
ducted an investigation, including a hearing, pursuant 
to Section 351(d)(5) of that Act (19 U.S.C. 1981(d) 
(5)), and on May 17, 1965, submitted to me a report 
(30 F.R. 6891) advising me of its judgment as to the 
probable economic effect on the domestic industry con- 
cerned of the reduction or termination of the increased 
rate of duty effected by Proclamation No. 3212 (now 
reflected, with modifications, in item 943.10 of the Ap- 
pendix to the Tariff Schedules of the United States) ; 

5. WHEREAS, in relation to the possible reduction or 
termination of such increased rate of duty, I have 
received and taken into account the advice from the 
Tariff Commission, advice of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor in accordance with Section 
351(c)(1)(A) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(19 U.S.C. 1981(c)(1)(A)), recommendations of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations in accord- 
ance with Sections 3(b), 3(j), and 5(c) of Executive 
Order No. 11075 of January 15, 1963 (48 CFR 1.3(b), 
1.3(j), and 1.5(c) ), and advice of other interested agen- 
cies of the Government; and 

6. WHEREAS, in accordance with Section 351(c) (1) 
(A) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, I have deter- 
mined that the termination, as herein proclaimed, of 
the increased rate of duty effected by Proclamation No. 
3212 (now reflected, with modifications, in item 943.10 
of the Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States) is in the national interest: 

Now, TuHererore, I, LyNpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, acting under the 
authority vested in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes, including Section 351(c)(1)(A) of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, and in accordance with the 
provisions of Article XIX of the General Agreement, do 
proclaim that: 

(1) Proclamation No. 3212 is terminated. 

(2) Item 943.10 (reflecting, with modifications, Proc- 
lamation No. 3212 which effected the increased rate of 
duty) is deleted from the Appendix to the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States. 

(3) The concession with respect to the types of safety 
pins identified in the first recital of this proclamation 
shall be applied to such of those articles as are entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on or 
after the date of this proclamation, in accordance with 
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the provisions of item 745.56 of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this twenty-eighth 
day of January in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninetieth. 


[SEAL] 


Lynpon B. JoHNsoN 
By the President: 





Secretary of State 


NOTE: Proclamation 3703 was not filed with the Office of the Fed- 
eral Register nor made public in the form of a White House press 
release before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above it fol- 
lows the text of the draft submitted to the President for his signa- 
ture. 


United States Peace Efforts 


The President’s Reply to a Letter From a Group of 
Senators on U.S. Policy in Viet-Nam. 
January 28, 1966 


[As read at the Press Secretary’s briefing] 


“Dear Senator Hartke: 

“I write to acknowledge your letter of January 27, 
in which a group of Senators join you. I am glad to 
have this expression of opinion. 

“T continue to be guided in these matters by the reso- 
lution of the Congress approved on August 10, 1964— 
Public Law 88-408—by a vote of 504 to 2. My views 
of the present situation remain as stated in my recent 
reply to a group of Members of the House, of which I 
enclose a copy. 

“Sincerely, 
“Lynpon B. JoHNSON” 
[Honorable Vance Hartke, United States Senate] 


NOTE: The text of the President’s letter was read by Bill Moyers, 
Press Secretary to the President, at his news conference at 4:15 p.m., 
on Friday, January 28, 1966, in his office at the White House. It 
was not made public in the form of a White House press release. 

The letter to which the President replied was signed by 15 Mem- 
bers of the Senate. For the President's reply to a letter signed by 
76 Members of the House of Representatives, see p. 80 of this issue. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted January 24, 1966 


LINCOLN GorDON, of Massachusetts, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State, vice Jack Hood 
Vaughn. 


RoBERT C. SEAMANS, JR., of Massachusetts, to 
be Deputy Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, to 
which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 


Submitted January 26, 1966 


CONSTANCE BAKER MOoTLEy, of New York, to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of New York, vice Archie 
O. Dawson, deceased. 


GILBERT S. MERRITT, JR., of Tennessee, to be 
United States Attorney for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Tennessee for the term of 4 years, 
vice Kenneth Harwell, resigned. 


ANTHONY J. FurKA, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States Marshal for the Western Dis- 
rict of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 
years, vice James R. Berry, resigned. 


Submitted January 28, 1966 


HENRY ALLEN MOE, of New York, to be Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, for a term of 4 years, to which 
office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 

PosTMASTERS (list of 222 names). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the service academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts approved by the President dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue had been 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
as of the cutoff time of the issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


All releases made public by the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue have been in- 
cluded in this issue. 
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